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FlfcST  EDITIOM 


To  My  Mother 

The  gentle,  patient,  and  loving  woman  who 

was  an  inspiration  to  the  dynamic  personality 

of  my  father. 


This  record  has  been  written  for  the  com- 
ing business  men  and  women.    It  is  the 
story  of  an  American   business   venture 
which  is  also  an  adventure 
in  human  relations. 


PREFACE 

AT  A  gathering  in  my  New  York  home  on  the 
day  before  Christmas  of  192.2.,  I  announced  casually 
that  in  a  few  days  I  would  be  "out  of  a  job/' 
Upon  being  questioned,  I  explained  that  father  and 
I  had  decided  to  retire,  that  our  business  was  to 
be  turned  over  to  our  managers,  and  that  the  rank 
and  file  were  to  become  the  holders  of  our  pre- 
ferred stock. 

My  friends  were  naturally  unprepared  for  such  a 
step.  A  flourishing  business  does  not  usually 
change  owners  just  in  this  way.  Among  the  guests 
was  a  friend  formerly  connected  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company.  To  him  my  words 
seemed  an  important  piece  of  news.  "What  a 
Christmas  gift!"  he  exclaimed.  "This  news  will 
stir  men.  It  should  be  broadcast.  Let  me  be  the 
first  to  congratulate  you." 

We  had  long  had  in  mind  the  ultimate  sharing 
of  the  business  with  our  people;  we  had  been  divid- 
ing profits  with  them  since  1911,  had  allotted  some 
common  stock  to  eighteen  head  men  and  women 
in  19x0,  and  lately  we  had  been  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed in  working  out  the  details  for  the  final  trans- 
fer. The  possible  significance  of  our  act  to  the  out- 
side world  had  never  occurred  to  us. 

My  friend  left  that  Christmas  Eve  a  very  excited 
man.  He  at  once  told  the  news  to  the  Associated 
Press,  with  the  result  that  on  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas all  the  New  York  afternoon  papers  had  articles 
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about  our  contemplated  step.  Late  that  day,  and 
for  some  weeks  afterward,  we  were  besieged  by  re- 
porters, by  special  writers  for  magazines,  by  editors 
of  business  and  religious  publications,  and  even  by 
"movie"  men — all  clamoring  for  the  full  story. 

Our  private  offices  became  a  public  place.  Men 
and  women  stood  in  line,  awaiting  their  turn  to 
ask  questions.  And  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
statements  given  out  to  them  collectively — each  one 
wanted  some  special  morsel  for  himself. 

In  vain  we  pleaded  to  be  let  alone.  In  vain  we 
declared  that  our  own  people  had  not  been  told; 
that  many  details  were  still  being  worked  out;  that 
such  premature  talk  was  impeding  our  project. 
People  in  distant  places  became  interested,  too. 
From  coast  to  coast,  in  Europe,  in  South  America 
— yes,  even  as  far  away  as  China — sensational  pub- 
licity was  given  us.  "Dix  Gives  a  Million  Dollar 
Business  to  His  Workers'* — this  was  the  usual  head- 
ing of  full-page  features.  The  actual  truth  was 
highly  colored;  we  have  been  busy  ever  since  trying 
to  undo  the  misconception  thus  created. 

We  did  not  think  then — nor  do  we  now — that 
this  commotion  was  really  warranted.  The  wide- 
spread publicity,  however,  did  open  our  eyes  to  the 
great  interest  which  the  world  at  large  feels  in  the 
problem  of  the  changing  relationships  in  business. 
It  is  because  of  this  interest  that  I  have  consented 
to  unfold  our  story.  j^  R  ^ 

New  York,  July,  1918 
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AN   AMERICAN 
BUSINESS   ADVENTURE 


Chapter  One 
IN   RUSSIA 

MY  FATHER,  the  youngest  of  four  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  was  born  on  January  24th, 
1850,  in  Poltava,  in  that  part  of  Southern  Russia 
known  as  the  Ukraine.  Grandfather,  who  lived  to 
be  95,  was  a  retired  business  man,  of  strict  ortho- 
dox faith,  but  allowed  his  sons  full  religious 
liberty,  admonishing  them  only  "to  be  honest, 
upright  men." 

As  was  frequently  the  case  in  those  times,  father 
was  sent  off  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  get  his  train- 
ing away  from  home. 

Arriving  at  a  neighboring  village,  he  looked  up 
an  aunt  of  his,  and  was  given  both  shelter  and  a 
job.  That  first  undertaking  lasted  but  a  couple  of 
months.  "My  uncle  kept  a  post  station,  where 
travelers  stopped  to  change  their  horses,"  my 
father  once  told  us.  "There  were  no  railroads  in 
our  posts  in  those  days.  Uncle  kept  about  sixty 
horses  and  had  me  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  give  out  the  feed — for  they  had  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  for  anyone  passing  by.  Two 
months  on  this  job  was  enough  for  me.  I  was  sure 
there  was  something  better  for  me  to  do;  so  one 
morning  I  made  my  unobserved  escape  and  walked 
to  Krementchug,  a  city  some  twenty  miles  away. 
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To  continue  in  father's  own  words: 

"I  reached  Krementchug  shortly  after  lunch  time 
and  at  once  applied  for  a  job  at  the  Dry-goods 
store  of  a  Mr.  Goorevitch.  Luckily  for  me,  he 
needed  an  apprentice  and  I  was  at  once  accepted. 
My  salary  was  to  be  fifty  rubles  a  year  (twenty- 
five  dollars)  and  board.  My  duties  were  to  do  as 
I  was  told.  I  had  long  hours  and  worked  till  bed- 
time, but  did  not  mind  that.  What  I  did  mind 
was  the  fact  that  my  proprietor  (with  whom  I 
lived),  being  a  religious  man,  made  me  attend  ser- 
vices at  a  synagogue  each  morning  at  five-thirty. 
To  do  this,  especially  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
then  to  put  in  twelve  and  more  hours  of  work — 
that  was  far  from  my  liking.  One  month  of  such 
tyranny,  and  I  sought  a  job  with  a  Dry-goods 
merchant  a  block  away.  Here  I  was  to  receive 
seventy-five  rubles  a  year — and  religious  services 
were  not  obligatory.  This  was  my  real  start  on  a 
business  career.' ' 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  father  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  be  told  that  his  wages  for  that  year 
had  been  doubled  and  he  was  handed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rubles,  instead  of  the  seventy-five  agreed 
upon. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  father — then  a 
boy  of  a  little  over  fourteen — at  once  invested  out 
of  his  yearly  earnings  one  hundred  rubles  in  a 
Russian  government  bond.  The  very  first  two  of 
these  bonds  are  still  in  his  possession.    He  kept  on 
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investing  a  large  part  of  his  earnings,  but  the  two 
original  bonds  he  kept  as  a  souvenir. 

Keen-eyed  and  alert,  with  bright  red  hair  and  of 
a  strong  physique,  he  must  have  been  an  apt  ap- 
prentice, for  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  service  he 
became  chief  clerk  and  shortly  after  assistant  man- 
ager; at  twenty-three  a  partner  and  buyer  of  all 
merchandise;  at  thirty-eight  he  was  the  sole  owner 
of  the  business,  which  had  grown  rapidly. 

Married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  a  daughter 
of  a  gentleman-farmer,  we  find  him  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  respected  citizen  in  the  community.  In  1880 
we  find  the  city  authorities  of  Krementchug  erect- 
ing for  him  a  special  building,  occupying  a  small 
block,  and  leasing  it  to  him  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  We  see  him  building  one  of  the  outstanding 
homes  in  the  city  and  acquiring  on  a  long  lease  a 
large  country  estate,  some  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits. 

My  brother  Leon  was  born  in  1877  and  I  came  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  in  1878.  Father's  interests 
became,  of  course,  deeply  rooted  in  his  family,  his 
business,  his  city  home,  and  his  country  estate, 
which  latter  was  his  passionate  and  very  expensive 
hobby.  The  lack  of  academic  education  notwith- 
standing, his  circle  of  warm,  intimate  friends  com- 
prised some  of  the  most  interesting  and  worthwhile 
men  of  the  city.  I  recall  in  the  group  which  fre- 
quently gathered  at  the  house,  Groovman,  a 
teacher;  Makarov,  professor  of  art;  Friedberg,   a 
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prominent  chemist;  several  eminent  attorneys;  Le- 
vontin,  a  banker;  a  well-known  lithographer  and 
art  printer;  an  army  surgeon;  and  many  others. 

For  years  the  life  flowed  on  pleasantly  and  free 
from  dark  clouds.  How  many  evenings  were  spent 
in  the  friendly  battle  of  veent  (equivalent  to  mod- 
ern contract  bridge) — the  men  poking  fun  at  each 
other  and  scolding  for  errors  as  only  intimate, 
genial  friends  can  do!  And  what  a  privilege  it  was 
for  me  as  a  youngster  to  help  with  ash  trays  and 
to  watch  and  listen,  till  ten  o'clock,  the  bedtime 
hour  for  me  on  those  nights ! 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Russian  hospitality;  it 
was  indeed  proverbial  in  our  home.  The  dinners 
were  real  banquets,  what  with  the  finest  of  caviar; 
old  wines;  Mini  and  borstch;  duck  or  wild  fowl; 
cutlets  of  chicken  under  cream;  and  many  delicacies 
for  which  Russians  were  famous.  (If  you  have  been 
to  Russian  restaurants  in  Paris,  Constantinople,  or 
other  European  cities,  then  you  know  that  there 
is  art  in  cooking.) 

In  winter,  the  balls  meant  something,  for  they 
were  given  on  special  occasions  only;  the  prepara- 
tions were  lavish,  and  anticipating  them  quickened 
one's  pulse  and  imagination.  Those  were  the  days 
of  bustles,  of  dreamy  waltz,  of  the  polka  and  ma- 
zurka, which  one  danced  with  a  joy  no  modern 
trot  can  approach,  unless  it  be  the  Charleston;  but 
where  is  the  grace,  the  rhythm,  the  poetry  of 
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movement,  as  compared  with  dances  we  used  to 
dance? 

Theater  parties  meant  something  then,  for  no 
one  became  blase  by  too  frequent  going — the  very 
atmosphere  of  a  theater  remaining  ever  a  source  of 
awe-inspiring  mystery,  the  witnessing  of  a  play  a 
longed-for  pleasure  and  privilege. 

In  winter,  too,  the  river  Dnieper  was  frozen,  and 
skating  and  crossing  it  on  sleds,  led  by  troikas 
with  their  merry  bells,  were  a  never-ending  joy  and 
pastime.  Once  a  week  all  traffic  on  *  the  main 
promenade  was  excluded  and  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  exciting  sleigh  races  with  fast,  full- 
blooded  Arabian  horses,  draped  with  fringed  nets 
of  various  colors  and  driven  by  true  lovers  of  sport 
and  animals. 

As  to  business  life  in  Russia,  there  was  in  those 
days  a  strong  spirit  of  cooperation  among  men. 
Merchandise  was  bought  on  six  or  nine  months' 
credit.  When  bills  or  notes  became  due,  and  one 
was  short  of  money,  one  dropped  in  upon  a  neighbor 
merchant  and  borrowed  (without  even  a  receipt) 
whatever  sum  one  needed,  and,  for  good  measure, 
one  was  treated  to  a  few  glasses  of  tchai  (tea),  as 
was  the  custom.  In  the  merchant's  place  of  busi- 
ness the  samovar  was  kept  hot  and  humming  all  day 
long  for  visitors,  neighbor  merchants,  and  cus- 
tomers, busy  in  conversation  and  trade. 

Lunch  time  saw  the  merchant  at  home — and 
never  was  this  important  function  hurried — then, 
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off  to  bed  for  a  good  hour's  nap!  Yes,  profits  were 
important,  but  one's  digestion  and  the  saving  of 
one's  energy  were  important,  too. 


Early  every  spring  we  moved  to  our  country 
home,  some  forty  miles  away,  traveling  in  the  big 
family  carriage,  followed  by  a  wagon  filled  with 
the  servants  and  such  household  treasures  as  down 
pillows  and  coverings,  treasures  which  all  Russians 
prized. 

One  ever-recurring  incident  of  those  trips  stands 
forth  in  my  mind.  I  always  sat  on  the  coachman's 
seat  and  always  noticed  and  resented  the  fact  that 
one  horse  received  all  the  beatings  of  the  knout 
and  the  other  horse  none.  Thus  even  as  a  child  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  inequalities  of  life. 

We  spent  the  summer  in  the  country  amid  flowers 
and  trees,  the  pond,  the  insects,  and  the  cattle; 
there  to  ride  horseback  through  the  forest,  inspect 
the  huge  crop  fields  and  watch  some  two  hundred 
workers  employed  on  the  estate — in  the  dairy,  in 
the  gardens,  gathering  harvest,  breaking  in  young 
colts  or  exercising  thoroughbred  horses. 

What  memories  are  associated  with  our  country 
estate!  It  comprised  over  three  hundred  acres, 
forest  and  stream  and  a  small  lake;  fields  of  rye  and 
wheat  and  maize;  huge  patches  of  vegetables. 
During  the  harvest  season  threshing  machines 
turned  the  peaceful  fields  into  scenes  of  great  ac- 
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tivity.  There,  seated  among  the  peasants,  we  often 
enjoyed  the  crude  but  delicious  meals  prepared  by 
them  out  in  the  open. 

The  main  house  had  a  simplicity  of  arrangement 
like  that  of  an  American  early  Colonial  home. 
There  were  numerous  outbuildings,  including  sep- 
arate stables  for  the  cows  and  for  the  many  horses, 
some  of  them  thoroughbreds.  Father,  brother,  and 
I  had  our  three  favorite  horses,  on  which  we  made 
our  tours  inspecting  the  fields.  We  spent  long, 
happy  summers  in  the  country. 

Indeed,  life  was  pleasant  in  those  days  of  my 
youth.  We  had  our  leisure  and  pastimes — the 
grown-ups  would  delight  as  keenly  as  the  young- 
sters in  picnic  parties  and  in  cooking  in  the  open. 
The  one  or  two  days'  excursions  to  the  country 
fair  were  always  occasions  for  families  and  friends, 
twenty  or  thirty  people,  enjoying  together  the 
sights,  the  fun,  the  building  of  camps  on  the  way, 
traveling  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  in  boats — for 
there  were  few  railroads.  Yes  the  tempo  was  slow, 
but  how  one  sipped  life! 


Alexander  II  was  a  liberal  czar.  He  freed  the 
serfs — for  moujiks  were  owned  up  to  1864 — and  he 
also  made  life  more  free  for  others.  But  upon  his 
assassination,  in  1881,  his  son,  Alexander  III,  be- 
came the  czar,  and  conditions  for  Jews,  and  for 
others  as  well,  became  less  and  less  easy. 
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•  While  there  were  no  actual  disturbances  in  our 
city  or  neighborhood,  still  the  air  was  charged  with 
an  ever-mounting  sense  of  oppression.  One  privi- 
lege after  another  was  curtailed.  Orders  came  from 
the  court  in  Petrograd,  and  there  was  no  appeal. 
Father  began  to  look  into  the  future  with  gloom 
and  pessimism. 

"A  Jew  may  not  go  to  Moscow  even  to  buy 
goods,  except  once  a  year,  and  may  remain  there 
for  only  so  many  days" — thus  said  a  government 
order. 

"A  Jew  may  not  own  any  land  or  live  in  the 
country,  except  in  a  section  designated  'Within  the 
Pale*  " — another  order. 

"Jews  may  not  attend  universities  or  follow  the 
professions  except  in  the  ratio  of  one  Jew  to  ninety- 
nine  non-Jews."  That,  too,  became  a  law,  and 
other  decrees  of  like  nature  followed. 

My  brother  at  the  age  of  ten  was  sent  to  Char- 
kov,  now  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  to  attend  Gym- 
nasia  (college  preparatory  school),  with  the  med- 
ical course  in  view,  while  I  was  enrolled  in  the 
Gymnasia  in  our  home  town.  My  father  wished 
me  to  become  an  engineer.  Out  of  thirty  appli- 
cants, I  was  the  only  Jew  admitted,  and  because 
of  the  quota  ruling  I  remained  the  only  Jew  in  my 
class. 

The  pursuit  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  happiness 
or  of  education,  became  very  difficult.  Of  what 
use  home,  business,  material  possessions?  Urchins, 
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soldiers  and  officers,  petty  officials,  all  heaped 
abuses  upon  our  people  and  placed  obstacles  in  the 
way  without  fear  of  reprimand.  One  did  not  know 
what  tomorrow  would  bring  forth,  what  oppor- 
tunities would  disappear  and  what  would  be  left. 

When  in  1889  it  became  impossible  for  Jews  to 
continue  cultivating  the  land,  father  had  to  give 
up  his  leased  estate.  To  be  forbidden  to  live  in 
the  country  was  to  him  a  terrible  blow.  Life  in 
Russia  took  on  a  different  aspect. 

There  we  were — well  established  materially,  with 
many  warm  friends.  Father  was  a  respected  citi- 
zen in  his  community,  but  since  he  was  a  Jew — 
what  would  the  morrow  bring? 

Father's  love  for  equality,  for  opportunity,  could 
not  be  repressed.  He  was  determined  to  free  him- 
self and  his  family  from  the  cruel  as  well  as  stupid 
restrictions. 

It  takes  courage  to  leave  one's  own  country — to 
go,  never  to  return!  But  father  had  the  pluck,  the 
spirit,  of  a  pioneer.  "Better  to  start  life  anew  in 
a  land  of  freedom  and  hope,  than  to  remain  under 
such  oppression!  Better  to  feel  oneself  a  man — and 
be  regarded  as  such,  whether  rich  or  poor — than 
face  insult."  This  father  felt  and  said — and  having 
said  it,  he  lost  little  time  in  acting. 

Yes,  relatives  and  friends  implored  him;  mer- 
chants, citizens,  and  friendly  city  officials  argued 
against  his  leaving.    But  his  mind  was  made  up. 

He  sold  his  city  home,  liquidated  his  business, 
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and  moving  temporarily  into  a  modest  house,  began 
to  make  his  preparations  for  seeking  a  land  of 
freedom. 

A  strong  believer  in  being  thoroughly  prepared 
for  whatever  proposed  task,  and  realizing  his  handi- 
cap in  knowing  only  the  Russian  language,  he  en- 
gaged a  German  priest,  and  for  nine  months — 
during  which  his  business  affairs  were  being  wound 
up — he  applied  himself  to  learning  German. 

Father  must  have  spent  many  a  sleepless  night 
trying  to  decide  which  country  was  to  be  our  future 
home.  There  were  three  places  calling  him.  One 
was  Palestine.  It  was  shortly  before  this  (1891) 
that  the  movement  had  been  started  for  Jews  to 
settle  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  Palestine  was  under 
the  Turkish  rule;  the  soil  was  poor  and  of  freedom 
there  was  little. 

The  second  was  Argentine.  To  that  country,  too, 
there  was  an  exodus  of  those  who  dreamed  of  life 
on  a  farm,  away  from  business  cares  and  official 
persecution.  But  in  South  America  also  there  were 
serious  drawbacks. 

Father's  thoughts  turned  to  the  United  States. 
Russian  magazines  and  letters  from  people  who  had 
settled  in  America  were  full  of  enticing  descriptions 
of  this  new  magic  land — where  Freedom  and  Equal 
Opportunity  were  living  policies.  Glowing  ac- 
counts of  a  new  spirit,  of  new  human  relations, 
stirred  souls  groping  in  Russian  darkness. 

Father  decided  to  visit  the  United  States.     He 
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turned  into  securities  most  of  the  cash  he  had  re- 
alized, and  left  them  with  my  mother.  For  the 
journey,  so  fraught  with  uncertainty,  he  took  a 
modest  sum.  Bidding  his  family  a  temporary  good- 
by,  he  took  a  train  which  would  eventually  land 
him  at  the  German  border. 

He  was  escorted  to  the  station  by  some  of  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  city.  Many  were 
the  good  wishes  bestowed  on  him,  and  many  were 
the  tears  shed  by  friends  and  employees  and  by 
those  whom  he  had  aided  and  befriended. 

Next  to  his  bosom  he  carried  a  parchment  paper 
which  he  felt  sure  would  see  him  through,  no  matter 
in  what  predicament  he  might  find  himself. 

This  paper  he  still  treasures  above  all  his  other 
early  possessions.  It  was  got  up  by  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Krementchug  and  reads  to  the  effect  that 
father  held  a  respected  position  in  the  community; 
that  he  was  an  upright  business  man;  that  he  left 
his  home  and  country  because  Jews  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  own  or  lease  farm  land;  that  he  chose 
America  for  his  future  home  because  such  restric- 
tions did  not  exist  there;  that,  being  materially 
well  off,  he  needed  no  financial  assistance  but 
would  no  doubt  need  proper  guidance  and  advice 
in  a  land  where  he  was  not  known — and  that  the 
undersigned  committee,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
prays  that  such  advice  be  given  to  him  freely. 

An  official  seal  and  signature  of  the  committee 
were  affixed  to  the  document. 


Chapter    Two 
ARRIVAL   IN   AMERICA 

FATHER  arrived  in  New  York  on  March  15, 
1892.. 

He  was  then  forty-two  years  of  age,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  only  three 
friends  in  the  new  country — a  writer,  an  attorney, 
and  a  physician. 

One  of  these  friends  was  at  that  period  a  member 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund,  established  to  help  Russian  Jews  settle  on 
farms,  for  which  purpose  a  large  tract  of  land  had 
been  purchased  in  South  Jersey  and  a  colony  estab- 
lished there  under  the  name  of  Woodbine. 

While  father  was  not  in  need  of  any  financial  as- 
sistance, it  seemed  the  logical  thing  for  him  to 
settle  in  that  colony,  since  without  the  English 
language  or  knowledge  of  this  country's  ways  and 
customs  he  felt  bewildered. 

He  promptly,  therefore,  accepted  the  suggestion, 
and  he  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  the  South  Jersey 
colony,  where  father  at  once  purchased  a  farm. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  donned  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  went  to  work  as  a  farmer.  It  was 
with  zeal,  with  energy,  with  faith  in  the  future, 
and  with  joy  in  his  heart  that,  with  his  own  hands, 
he  planted  potatoes  and  greens. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  first  possession  soon  wore  off, 
however.  His  experience  on  his  country  estate  in 
Russia  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  realized 
that  Woodbine  was  not  what  he  wanted,  so  far  as 
farming  was  concerned.  The  land  was  not  merely 
poor,  but  literally  covered  with  stumps,  and  to  pull 
them  out  meant  back-breaking  work. 

Three  months  of  it  and  father  was  at  the  colony's 
office,  receiving  a  refund  of  his  money.  So  once 
more  he  found  himself  without  occupation. 

One  morning  while  passing  Millville,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Woodbine,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  its  clean,  cheerful  aspect.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  look  it  over.  "It  did  not  take  me  long 
to  decide  that  Millville  was  the  sort  of  a  place 
where  I  wanted  to  bring  my  family.  I  liked  its 
wide  streets  lined  with  trees;  I  liked  its  white 
houses  with  well-kept  lawns;  I  liked  its  white 
fences.  The  Maurice  River  reminded  me  of  our 
village  stream  in  Ukraine.  Its  lake  and  woods  also 
attracted  me.  It  seemed  to  be  a  real  American  town 
— and  I  wanted  my  family  and  myself  to  become 
American.  So  I  went  back  to  Europe  and  brought 
my  family  here." 

Father  has  a  deep  affection  for  Millville  to  this 
day,  although  he  has  been  away  from  it  for  twenty- 
one  years. 

Upon  his  return  to  Europe,  we  met  him  in  Ham- 
burg, where  we  remained  for  two  weeks  to  get  our 
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proper  outfit.  Father  would  not  let  us  come  here 
until  we  were  suitably  attired. 

On  August  7,  1892.,  after  a  two  weeks'  rough  sea 
voyage,  we  finally  stood  on  American  soil. 

How  wonderful  everything  seemed  to  us  in  the 
New  World!  The  West  Shore  Hotel  in  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  looked  like  a  palace. 
Bananas,  running  water,  electric  lights,  hansom 
cabs,  shoe-shining  stands — these  were  some  of  the 
"queer"  things  we  beheld  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives — and  very  queer,  indeed,  they  seemed ! 

Back  in  Krementchug  there  were  not  at  that  time 
any  telephones  or  steam  heat,  no  electric  light  or 
power,  no  elevators,  no  gas,  no  running  water. 
(Water  for  drinking  and  washing  was  sold  by  the 
bucket  or  barrel  by  private  tradesmen.)  In  father's 
youth  there  were  hardly  any  railroads;  he  recalls 
having  for  years  traveled  from  city  to  city  either 
in  sleds  or  in  horse-drawn  carriages,  at  one  time 
covering  a  distance  of  300  miles  in  three  weeks' 
time.  Yes,  the  contrast  in  our  environment  was  so 
great  as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  were  now  in  a 
world  which  was  not  real. 

LEARNING  THE  VERNACULAR 

Three  days  of  New  York  and  we  were  off  to  Mill- 
ville,  there  to  settle,  to  study,  to  become  Ameri- 
canized. Unlike  the  majority  of  newcomers,  we 
did  not  stay  in  New  York  City  with  its  large  cosmo- 
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politan  population,  but  went  straight  to  a  small 
town  to  live  in  an  American  environment. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  a  boarding-house  (blessed 
be  the  memory  of  dear  old  Mrs.  Burrows,  the  most 
considerate  and  motherly  of  women),  father  bought 
an  old  estate  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  remod- 
eled the  house.  We  soon  settled  in  our  first  real 
home  in  America. 

By  September,  brother  and  I  were  enrolled  in 
high  school,  where,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  its  principal,  T.  D.  Sensor,  and  with  the  freely 
given  assistance  of  fellow-pupils,  we  began  to 
master  the  meaning  of  "The  cat  is  on  the  table." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  late 
Principal  Sensor.  He  instilled  in  us  what  under- 
standing we  came  to  have  of  this  country,  its  his- 
tory and  traditions;  of  its  spirit;  of  that  composite 
— and  often  contradictory — make-up  which  is 
America!  It  was  he  also  that  persuaded  us  to  sim- 
plify our  name  by  changing  it  from  Dickstein  to  Dix. 

He  it  was  who  took  us  under  his  wing,  gave  us 
his  considerate  attention,  and  had  us  come  to  his 
home  two  evenings  a  week  for  the  reading  of  Shake- 
speare and  other  books.  To  me  Shakespeare  did 
not  then  prove  especially  alluring.  But  my  heart 
was  touched  by  Mr.  Sensor's  charming  wife,  who 
always  welcomed  us  and  who  remains  to  this  day 
our  warm  friend. 

To  me — then  but  a  youngster — the  visits  to  Mr. 
Sensor  were  further  enhanced  by  his  black  crow, 
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always  to  be  found  at  the  entrance  gate  and  ever 
yelling  out  not  only  "Good  evening,"  but  some 
swear  words  as  well.  It  was  the  only  talking  crow 
I  have  ever  heard. 

A  DRY  GOODS  FAILURE 

While  we  boys  attended  high  school,  father  and 
mother  had  a  teacher  come  to  the  house  a  few  times 
weekly — and  hers  must  have  been  no  easy  task,  to 
teach  two  adults  the  English  language. 

We  made  it  our  practice  to  spend  Sunday  eve- 
nings in  some  church — Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Pres- 
byterian— this  also  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  new  tongue. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  neighbors,  father  de- 
cided to  open  a  dry-goods  store,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  people  and  thus  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  speak  the  language  he  was  trying 
to  acquire. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  contrary  to  his  hope  of 
settling  on  a  farm,  he  found  himself  again  in  his 
former  vocation,  that  of  a  merchant. 

Little  by  little  we  got  on,  increasing  our  vocab- 
ulary and  becoming  less  timid  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  English.  No  such  steady 
progress  was  accomplished  so  far  as  the  store  was 
concerned.  Father  knew  dry  goods,  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, but  he  did  not  know  the  American  market 
and  could  not  get  himself  adjusted  to  the  small 
volume  of  business  in  Millville,  after  his  large  busi- 
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ness  on  the  other  side.  And  in  particular,  he  was 
not  willing  to  buy  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  suit- 
able to  the  demands  of  a  small-town  clientele. 

The  business  dragged  on  for  a  couple  of  years. 
The  capital  brought  over  gradually  diminished,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  prospects  became  gloomier. 

On  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  New  York 
father  was  advised  to  lay  in  some  ready-to-wear 
garments — an  unknown  commodity  in  Millville. 
This  he  did,  and  it  was  with  high  hope  that  his 
initial  display  was  introduced  to  the  local  shoppers. 

But  the  coats  and  furs  and  silk  dresses  were  all 
too  high  in  price,  too  much  of  a  novelty  for  Mill- 
ville, and  they  did  not  sell.  What  the  women 
seemed  to  interest  themselves  in,  however,  was  the 
stock  of  wrappers  and  tea  gowns.  "Mother  Hub- 
bards"  were  what  women  wore  about  the  house  on 
week-days;  and  the  "tea  gowns"  of  flowered  sateen, 
bedecked  with  colored  ribbons,  were  worn  on  Sun- 
days and  for  dress-up  occasions.  The  Mother  Hub- 
bards  (of  calico  and  printed  flannelette)  became  the 
more  important  articles  in  father's  store,  and  a 
brisk  business  was  done  with  them.  But  Mother 
Hubbards,  as  they  were  then  manufactured  in  New 
York  sweatshops,  were  horrible  things,  poorly 
made,  devoid  of  taste  and  style.  Father  was  at  his 
wits'  end  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  kind  he  wanted 
to  sell. 

If  "everything  is  for  the  best,"  then  it  was  good 
fortune  for  us  that  the  dry-goods  store  in  Millville 
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was  not  a  success.  Four  years  at  it,  and  father 
realized  that  the  store  could  not  go  on  if  he  were 
not  to  lose  the  last  dollar  he  had.  It  was  then  that 
the  idea  came  to  him  to  give  up  the  retail  store 
and  begin  the  manufacture  of  such  house  garments 
as,  he  felt  convinced,  would  appeal  to  and  develop 
an  improving  taste. 

ERA   OF   BAD   TASTE 

Much  as  we  were  impressed  and  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  Freedom  as  we  saw  it  in  the  United  States 
in  the  'nineties,  we  were  quite  horrified  by  the  bad 
taste  which  prevailed  here  at  that  time. 

In  Russia,  furniture  was  made  to  order  by  crafts- 
men, to  suit  individual  tastes.  Here  it  was  made 
in  factories  and  generally  made  badly.  The  wood 
was  not  properly  seasoned  and  was  of  poor  quality. 
Chairs  became  wabbly  after  a  short  use;  legs  would 
fall  off  from  under  bureaus  and  sideboards;  tables 
were  anything  but  solid. 

What  was  even  worse  was  the  amount  of  carv- 
ing and  heavy  ornamentation — all  machine-made 
and  lacking  in  grace  and  taste.  It  was  a  period  of 
reaction  from  the  charm  of  early  American  furniture 
and  the  solid  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Mission  style. 

Cheap  factory-made  carpets  were  no  better.  Both 
in  color  and  in  pattern  they  were  ugly  imitations 
of  Oriental  designs  and  tasteless  adaptations  of 
something  which  was  neither  Oriental  nor  Ameri- 
can.   Plain  solid  colors  were  hardly  ever  used. 
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Wall  papers  were  consistently  ugly.  The  efforts 
to  get  away  from  Colonial  designs  only  resulted  in 
horrible  effects.  Window  lace-curtains,  likewise, 
were  cheap  ornate  imitations  of  the  hand-made  ones. 

It  was  a  period  of  pretension.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  the  chief  object  seemed  to  be 
to  manufacture  and  to  use  something  which  re- 
sembled the  hand-made  articles  formerly  produced 
by  artisans.  The  results  were  startlingly  bad.  They 
were  atrocious. 

Of  color  sense  there  was  hardly  any.  If  things 
were  not  painted  white,  they  were  drab  and  cheer- 
less. Like  the  brownstone  houses  of  New  York, 
the  principal. object  was  to  use  colors  which  would 
not  show  dust  or  dirt.  Hence  the  paints  were 
themselves  as  near  to  the  colors  of  dust  and  dirt 
as  possible.  The  public  was  not  awakened  to  the 
effect  of  bright  reds  and  yellows  and  greens  and 
blues.    Homes  were  drab  both  within  and  without. 

I  am  speaking  of  thirty-five  years  ago  when  the 
reaction  toward  Colonial  and  other  periods  had  not 
yet  set  in.  We  have  been  witnessing  for  the  past 
twenty  years  a  most  sweeping  change.  Simplicity, 
charm,  good  lines  and  arrangement,  and  also  har- 
mony of  colors — have  turned  the  homes  in  America 
into  perhaps  the  most  tasteful  in  the  world. 

The  house  dresses  of  the  women  were  as  drab 
and  ugly  as  the  houses.  Add  to  the  shapeless,  col- 
orless wrapper  a  head  covered  with  paper  hair 
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curlers — and  you  have  a  picture  of  this  phase  of 
the  'nineties. 

We  saw  before  us  the  task  of  reeducating  the 
taste  of  American  women.  We  hated  those  unat- 
tractive wrappers  and  in  starting  our  manufactur- 
ing we  began  at  once  to  introduce  light,  cheerful 
colors  and  pretty  patterns.  We  preached  the  sani- 
tary, hygienic,  washable  materials.  We  dropped 
the  cheap,  vulgar  trimmings  and  exhibited  simple 
but  tasteful  * 'tailor-made"  house  wrappers  as  more 
becoming  and  more  appropriate  for  household 
duties. 

SPEAKING   OF   COLOR 

Only  recently  a  little  boy  of  six  and  a  half  years, 
seated  in  a  hotel  restaurant  with  his  mother,  bluntly 
addressed  himself  to  the  waitress,  saying:  "Martha, 
I  like  you  better  in  this  pink  dress.  You  look  so 
cheery.  I  don't  like  you  in  black.  I  like  you  in 
white  also,  but  not  so  well  as  in  pink." 

Here  was  a  child's  reaction  to  color!  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  why  he  liked  Martha  in  a  pink 
dress. 

"Because  she  looks  more  like  a  girl,"  he  replied, 
"and  because  she  looks  more  springly." 

Of  course  not  every  child  can  so  express  himself. 
Yet  I,  for  one,  was  not  surprised.  Children's 
nurses,  and  other  people,  too,  should  wear  bright, 
cheerful  hues.  Color  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
our  moods.     No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
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Chinese,  whose  temples  are  invariably  a  mass  of 
bright  red — the  color  of  joy. 

Born  as  I  was  in  Europe,  it  seemed  to  me  so 
natural  that  the  drab  life  of  peasants  there  should 
be  relieved  by  the  beribboned  and  gayly  embroid- 
ered dresses  made  and  worn  everywhere  on  the 
farms.  In  Russia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugo-Slavia,  dresses,  toys,  glassware, 
pottery,  and  table  dishes  are  noted  for  their  play- 
ful designs  and  gay  colorings.  They  are  the  saving 
grace  of  the  hard  life  of  the  masses.  They  are  the 
human  expression  of  the  love  of  beauty,  the  pro- 
test against  unfree,  unrelieved  existence.  They  are 
in  keeping  with  folk  music  and  folk  dancing. 

Today  Main  Street  in  America  is  rapidly  taking 
on  color.  Automobiles,  gasoline  stations,  kitchen 
utensils,  walls  and  curtains  and  lamps,  raincoats  and 
parasols  and  shoes,  even  tooth-brush  handles,  wear 
no  longer  a  uniform,  unattractive  color.  Every- 
thing is  adding  a  gay  note.  You  may  choose  what 
shade  you  like  best.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  sing- 
ing your  favorite  melody — for  color  is  akin  to  music. 
Thank  goodness,  America  is  becoming  colorful! 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    1 892. 

As  it  now  seems  to  me,  it  was  because  father  was 
an  American  by  nature,  that  America  called  to  him. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  America — not  the  money  opportunities 
— that  brought  him  here.  He  found  himself  here.  He 
always  believed  in  equality  of  opportunity,  and  he 
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found  that  America  gave  it.  To  his  nature,  life 
under  Alexander  III  meant  discontent,  disharmony. 
Here  he  found  Freedom,  which  he  prized  above 
everything. 

Why  was  it  that  we  were  so  impressed,  back  in 
189X5  when  we  saw  the  working  people  of  Millville 
go  to  church  as  well  dressed  as  anyone  else? 

Why  were  we  thrilled  when  later  on  we  saw  our 
own  * 'girls"  dressed  in  white  dimity,  white  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  and  white  hats,  looking  so  genteel 
and  modish,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the 
daughters  of  well-to-do  families? 

Why  were  we  amazed  when,  soon  after  our  ar- 
rival in  Millville,  we  learned  that  all  the  promi- 
nent positions  were  held  by  men  elected  from  the 
rank  and  file — presidents  of  lodges,  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  city  officials,  trustees  of 
churches;  that  our  doctors  and  lawyers  were  the 
sons  of  plumbers  and  carpenters  and  mill  workers? 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  a  revelation  to  us. 
In  Russia  there  were  class  distinctions;  there  were 
the  aristocrats,  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes. 
Each  could  be  easily  recognized  by  its  style  of  dress, 
by  its  mode  of  living,  and  by  its  occupation.  The 
son  walked  in  his  father's  shoes,  as  it  were.  The 
merchant,  like  the  peasant,  had  to  stick  to  his  last. 
Everywhere  there  were  limitations  and  inequalities. 

When  we  found  ourselves  in  America  all  this  was 
swept  aside.  Here  there  was  a  different  idea. 
Every  man  had  his  opportunity  to  make  good.  And 
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it  seemed  perfectly  natural  for  a  workingman  to 
own  a  home,  to  be  well  dressed,  to  be  respected. 

As  foreigners  were  few  and  far  between  in  Mill- 
ville,  we  were  a  novelty  and  were  showered  with 
attention. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  the  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was 
with  great  pride  that  we  carried  American  flags  and 
tried  to  keep  in  step,  marching  in  the  schoolyard, 
while  our  teachers  were  endeavoring  to  make  us 
understand  how  to  fall  into  various  formations. 

When  in  October  of  that  year,  gayly  bedecked 
with  red,  white,  and  blue  and  carrying  flags  in  our 
hands,  we  marched  triumphantly  through  the  city 
streets,  it  was  with  an  appreciation  and  a  grate- 
fulness that  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  sons  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Not  that  it  was  clear  to  us  then  what  it  was  all 
about.  We  did  not  know  it  was  a  special  occasion 
that  we  celebrated.  We  saw  the  children  and  the 
grown-ups  sing  and  march  and  look  happy — and 
we  thought  all  that  was  merely  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  spirit. 

The  proceedings  were  a  revelation  to  us.  There 
were  no  troops,  no  generals,  such  as  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  Russia.  We  saw  the  populace 
filled  with  love  for  its  country  and  expressing  this 
love  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  We  thought 
everybody  in  America  was  happy  and  we  felt  that 
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we  were  in  Utopia.  We  were  carried  away.  We 
could  hardly  believe  that  we,  total  strangers,  were 
received  with  such  warm,  open  welcome  and  were 
at  once  made  a  part  of  the  American  life;  that  we 
actually  "belonged"  here  and  were  permitted  and 
invited  to  participate  with  the  native-born. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  make  a  home  abroad?  Those  who  have 
can  appreciate  the  difference.  No  other  country  is 
so  hospitable  to  its  "stepchildren."  But  I  am 
thinking  of  1891,  when  all  were  welcomed,  when 
there  was  no  quota,  when  one  man  was  as  good 
as  another,  no  matter  where  he  hailed  from. 

Equality  of  opportunity,  Freedom  of  speech,  Justice  to 
all,  Pursuit  of  life  and  happiness — these  were  the 
slogans  which  were  impressed  most  upon  us  while 
we  were  attending  a  new  kind  of  school;  these 
were  the  thoughts  which  our  teachers  in  this 
country  drove  hardest,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
teaching  we  had  received  in  Russia.  It  shook  our 
very  souls.  It  was  as  if  we,  pagans,  had  found  a  re- 
ligion of  fellowship.    It  was  a  complete  transformation. 

In  Russia  we  had  never  seen  any  negroes.  Jews 
were  persecuted.  There  were  certain  rules  of  con- 
duct for  the  rich  and  an  altogether  different  code 
for  the  poor.  The  military  caste  stood  apart  from 
the  civilian  one.    All  foreigners  were  distrusted. 

Here  colored  children  studied  and  played  with 
white-skinned  ones.  Jew  and  Gentile  children  sat 
side  by  side  on  friendly  terms.    The  rich  were  no 
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more  ashamed  to  work  than  the  poor.  Ordinary 
men  were  elected  to  positions  of  honor.  It  was 
indeed  a  revelation  to  us,  who  were  accustomed  to 
tyranny,  to  beliefs  in  inherent  rights  of  kings  and 
czars,  nobility  and  aristocracy. 

Little  can  a  native  American  realize  how  as- 
tounded we  were  when  we  saw  a  farmer  or  a  shop 
clerk  or  a  mechanic  greet  some  one  "higher  up" 
with  a  simple,  "Hello,  Tom!" — no  other  salutation, 
no  lifting  of  the  hat,  no  standing  aside.  It  seemed 
incredible  to  behold  such  an  equality,  such  a  dem- 
ocratic spirit.  This  new  spirit,  this  new  relation  be- 
tween man  and  man,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  us. 

Father's  subsequent  business  career  and  adven- 
ture may  well  be  said  to  have  been  a  consistent, 
even  a  religious,  endeavor  to  apply  Americanism. 


Ch  apter   T h  re e 
THE   START   OF   THE   BUSINESS 

IN  MARCH,  1896,  our  first  manufacturing  ven- 
ture was  launched,  four  years  after  our  arrival 
in  this  country.  The  building  which  had  been  a 
store  we  converted  into  a  workshop  and  now  used 
as  a  cutting-room,  stockroom,  and  office.  Because 
of  lack  of  space  there  in  which  to  install  the  sew- 
ing-machines, the  second  story  of  a  wheelwright's 
unpainted  wooden  building  on  the  outskirts  of 
Millville  housed  the  stitching  department  during 
the  first  year.  While  Mr.  Aspinwall,  the  wheel- 
wright on  the  ground  floor,  made  wagons  by  hand 
in  the  true  old-time  craftsman's  way,  upstairs  there 
was  the  hum  of  twelve  sewing— machines,  driven  by 
electricity.  The  two  industries  in  that  building 
were  hardly  congruous;  the  one  represented  the  past, 
the  other  the  present  and  future. 

Little  did  we,  or  the  citizens  of  Millville,  think 
then  that  the  modest,  crudely  housed  little  work- 
shop was  the  beginning  of  what  would  become  in 
a  few  years  the  best  known  factory  in  its  field 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  episode.  Upon  my  first  visit 
to  Chicago  I  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  a  certain 
man  known  to  my  father.  While  we  conversed, 
his  son,  a  young  newspaper  man,  walked  into  the 

a 
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room.  "Jack,"  sa^  ^s  father,  "shake  hands  with 
Mark  Dix  of  Millville,  New  Jersey." 

"Sure,"  replied  Jack,  "but  who  in  the  world  is 
Dix  and  where  in  the  devil  is  Millville?" 

Indeed,  Millville  was  not  any  better  known  than 
we  were  ourselves.  It  was  out  of  obscurity  that 
our  enterprise  moved  to  the  front  rank. 

Father  had  definite  ideas  about  the  quality  of 
garments  he  wanted  to  introduce  to  the  women  in 
America.  But  he  had  never  been  in  the  dressmak- 
ing or  tailoring  business  and  had  no  technical 
knowledge  of  the  perplexities  of  manufacturing. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  mod- 
els— designed  and  made  up  by  a  young  man  whom 
father  had  engaged  in  Philadelphia  at  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week — were  quite  a  misfit,  even  though  they 
were  stitched  and  finished  with  a  nicety  previously 
unknown  in  such  garments. 

I  was  at  that  time  in  the  Millville  High  School, 
about  to  be  graduated,  and  father  decided  that  I 
was  to  help  him  in  the  new  enterprise.  So  I  took 
some  time  off  from  school,  and  with  a  sample  gar- 
ment carefully  wrapped  and  tucked  under  my  arm 
I  boarded  a  train  for  Philadelphia  on  my  first  com- 
mercial venture. 

THE  FIRST  ORDER 

Some  of  the  readers  will  probably  remember  the 
John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia  store  as  it  was  in 
1896.    Although  occupying  the  entire  block,  it  was 
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different  in  aspect  and  arrangement  from  the  store 
of  today.  Parts  of  the  building  were  of  one  story 
only,  others  ran  up  as  high  as  six,  and  there  were 
many  cupolas  of  Byzantine  suggestion  with  flags  of 
all  nations  atop  of  them.  The  effect  was  striking 
and  unique. 

But  to  me,  then  a  country  schoolboy,  it  was  more 
than  that — it  was  awe-inspiring.  I  must  have 
paced  along  the  front  of  that  building  for  fully  a 
half-hour,  unable  to  muster  enough  courage  to  push 
the  revolving  door.  Finally,  entering  and  timidly 
making  my  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  cir- 
cular aisles  and  winding  stairs,  I  found  myself  on 
the  second  floor  in  front  of  the  office  of  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Wilkinson,  in  charge  of  the  Women's  Wear 
Section. 

Had  it  been  the  private  office  of  a  Russian  czar, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  frightened.  Imagine 
my  astonishment,  therefore,  when,  as  I  approached 
a  handsome-looking  man  and  asked  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  see  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  man  placed 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  said  in  a  most 
hearty  manner:  "I  am  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  what, 
my  bey,  can  I  do  for  you?" 

How  my  heart  pounded  when  I  attempted  to 
shape  a  reply  in  my  not-too-certain  English!  As 
best  I  could,  I  declared  the  wonders  of  our  enter- 
prise and  the  virtues  of  our  garments.  How  my 
astonishment  grew  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  summoned 
a  lady  assistant  and  introduced  me  with  the  words : 
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"This  is  Mr.  Dix  of  Millville,  New  Jersey.  His 
father  has  just  embarked  upon  a  new  venture;  and 
here,  under  this  young  man's  arm,  is  a  sample  of  a 
house  wrapper  the  like  of  which  has  never  before 
been  produced." 

I  fear  Mr.  Wilkinson's  sarcasm  was  lost  upon  me. 
My  heart  went  out  to  him  who,  I  felt  sure,  was 
the  kindliest,  the  most  considerate  and  helpful  man 
alive. 

My  principal  effort  in  trying  to  make  the  sale  at 
Wanamaker's  was  devoted  to  making  two  points: 
One  was  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  standards, 
women  would — we  were  convinced — appreciate  the 
innovation  of  "tailored"  house  garments,  with  all 
seams  laid  flat  and  finished  on  the  inside;  would 
appreciate  and  prefer  wrappers  with  simplicity  of 
style  plus  real  workmanship,  rather  than  the  fan- 
cily  trimmed  but  poorly  made  wrappers  which  were, 
so  far,  the  only  kind  sold. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  remark  that  "cus- 
tomers never  look  inside  the  garments,"  I  rejoined 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  pioneer  that  it  was  up 
to  Wanamaker's  to  turn  the  garment  inside  out  and 
make  the  women  look  inside,  make  them  see  how 
skillfully  the  garments  were  made;  that  women 
would  thus  get  the  habit  of  examining  garments 
closely  and  would  come  to  demand  right  workman- 
ship. 

The  second  point,  a  real  stumbling-block,  was 
our  insistence  on  having  our  label  stitched  into  the 
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garments.  Ready-to-wear  garments  in  those  days 
were  not  trade-marked — except  perhaps  those  of 
famous  French  houses — and  it  must  have  seemed 
presumptuous  for  an  unknown  manufacturer  of 
Millville,  New  Jersey,  to  attach  his  own  name  to 
the  cheapest  of  all  garments.  But  I  stood  my 
ground.  Pride  and  care  and  skill  were  being  put 
into  the  Dix  wrappers  and  our  name  would  be  there 
to  identify  them.  Any  store  could  cut  the  name 
out  or  leave  it  in,  but  no  garment  would  be  shipped 
without  that  little  label,  and  none  has  been  in  the 
thirty-two  years  since  then.     It  read  originally: — 

"Made  by 
Henry  A.  Dix" 

This  was  perhaps  a  daring  label  to  use.  The  name 
of  my  father,  instead  of  a  slogan !  It  stood  for  his 
personal  guaranty.  He  was  willing  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  dealer  and  to  the  ultimate  wearer. 
This  label  was  later  changed  to  the  simpler  "Dix- 
Make." 

As  I  mentioned  before,  that  first  model  of  ours 
was  well  made  and  in  good  taste,  but  it  did  not 
fit,  for  our  designer  had  failed  to  provide  the  needed 
fullness.  I  gave  assurance  that  this  fault  would  be 
corrected  and  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his 
confidence  that  we  would  do  as  I  said. 

The  order  given  me  that  day  amounted  to  sixty- 
three  dollars.    It  was  with  a  feeling  of  owning  the 
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entire  store  and  of  having  already  made  our  for- 
tune, that  I  rushed  out  and  took  the  first  train  back 
to  Millville. 

Such  was  the  beginning!  Many  a  time  since  that 
eventful  day  we  have  felt  grateful  that  it  was 
Wanamaker's  that  was  our  first  customer,  for  Wan- 
amaker's  was  also  our  teacher. 

Time  and  again  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  give  me  a 
little  lecture  on  what  we  were  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do,  if  we  were  to  make  for  ourselves  a  name  in 
the  business  world  for  the  right  sort  of  service  to 
our  customers. 

"Cater  to  your  customer  as  far  as  it  is  fair  and 
possible,' '  he  would  say  to  me.  "Sell  always  at 
one  price  to  all.  Study  the  needs  of  the  retail  mer- 
chant; make  no  promise  that  you  cannot  live  up 
to."  These  were  some  of  his  teachings  to  me. 
Again  he  would  say:  "You  are  a  small  house  to- 
day; but  you  want  to  grow.  Look,  therefore,  be- 
yond today  and  build  a  solid  foundation,  that  your 
business  may  be  a  lasting  one.  Wanamaker's  has 
helped  many  a  small  manufacturer  to  grow  big; 
Wanamaker's  will  help  your  house  if  it  will  do  its 
share." 

Toward  1898  our  business  was  well  launched. 
But  the  first  few  years  were  crowded  with  hard 
work  and  struggles. 

Father  is  so  constituted  as  to  insist  on  proper 
surroundings  and  conditions.  He  proceeded  to  put 
all  his  available  capital  into  buildings;  so  much  so 
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that  for  a  few  years  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  obtain  sufficient  credit  from  the  mills  which 
sold  us  materials. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  the  credit  man  of 
a  large  mill  refused  to  pass  on  our  order,  exclaim- 
ing: "You've  put  the  bulk  of  your  money  into 
bricks.  Don't  you  realize  that  your  factory  build- 
ings in  small  Jersey  towns  would  bring  but  a  frac- 
tion of  their  cost,  if  sold,  and  that  your  business 
requires  cash  and  not  real  estate?" 

"Our  business  needs  proper  buildings  for  the 
making  of  our  garments,"  replied  my  father.  4To 
make  good  articles  one  must  have  good  help,  and 
good  help  must  have  good  conditions — light,  space, 
air — and  machinery.  You  will  never  convince  me 
to  the  contrary.  The  buildings  I've  put  up  are  a 
needed  investment.  You  can  refuse  to  give  me 
credit,  but  you  will  never  change  my  conviction  on 
this  point." 

That  credit  man  has  since  then  often  remarked 
how  sound  father's  attitude  proved  to  be. 

OUR   PRODUCT 

To  the  original  line  of  wrappers  we  added  dress- 
ing sacques  and  kimonos. 

A  few  years  later,  in  place  of  the  shapeless  wrap- 
pers of  popular  use  we  began  to  manufacture  wash- 
able two-piece  dresses — "shirtwaist  suits."  These 
were  adapted  from  the  more  expensive  variety,  but, 
thanks  to  our  method  of  production,  we  were  able 
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to  bring  the  prices  down  to  the  means  of  the  aver- 
age woman.  From  these  shirtwaist  dresses  we  fi- 
nally made  up  the  trim  little  one-piece  dress  now 
known  as  porch  dress,  which  was  offered  in  a  great 
variety  of  attractive  washable  materials — dimity, 
dotted  swiss,  gingham,  batiste,  and  the  like. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  in  house  gar- 
ments. Father  and  I  took  much  interest  in  thus 
cultivating  the  taste  and  custom  of  the  American 
woman,  so  far  as  her  home  apparel  was  concerned. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  women  of  no  other  country 
are  as  appropriately  or  as  becomingly  attired  for 
housework  as  the  American  women  of  today.  In 
developing  our  business,  we  did  not  follow  the  rule 
of  merely  supplying  an  existing  demand.  Father 
refused  to  manufacture  what  in  his  opinion  was 
either  ugly  or  unserviceable.  His  determination 
was  to  produce  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right 
article  and  to  create  a  demand  for  it. 

In  1896  the  wrappers  generally  worn  were  any- 
thing but  charming.  Not  only  were  materials  of 
the  cheapest,  but  the  patterns  bespoke  the  fact  that 
4 'job  lots"  were  used. 

"No  job  lots  for  us,"  father  said.  "The  country 
is  flooded  with  job  lots.  Women  are  wearing  these 
ugly  garments  only  because  no  better  are  to  be  had. 
We  shall  use  the  prettiest  patterns  and  the  most 
becoming  colors." 

So  the  selecting  of  materials  from  the  mills  be- 
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came  an  important  matter  with  father.  His  expe- 
rience as  a  retail  merchant  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

At  that  time,  the  higher  the  price  the  more  or- 
nate were  the  wrappers.  The  cheap,  gaudy  trim- 
mings were  not  to  father's  taste.  "Ours  will  not 
be  fancy,"  he  said.  "Simplicity  of  style,  good  ma- 
terials, and  careful  stitching  are  what  women 
should  look  for  in  garments  of  this  type,  and  that 
is  the  kind  'Dix-Make'  will  be." 

Again,  cheap  laces  were  generally  used  on  wash- 
able summer  garments.  "No  laces  on  ours,"  was 
father's  dictum.  "These  cheap  laces  won't  do. 
They  make  a  fine  showing,  but  they  don't  wash. 
We  shall  use  embroideries  with  strong  edges;  they 
cost  a  little  more,  but  they  are  worth  the  differ- 
ence." So  embroidery,  too,  was  a  feature  of  our 
garments  in  those  years. 

Another  thing  that  father  objected  to  was  the 
use  of  chemical  dyes  for  calicos  and  percales,  the 
staple  and  much-used  materials.  In  printing  pat- 
terns the  mills  used  either  chemical  or  indigo-blue 
dyes.  Of  the  two,  only  the  indigo  dye  stood  the 
test  of  washing,  and  naturally  it  cost  more  than 
the  other.  We  were  determined  to  use  only  such 
materials  as  would  give  reasonably  good  service  to 
the  purchaser,  therefore  we  always  refused  to  be 
tempted  by  the  price  of  chemical-dyed  materials. 

Many  a  time  we  would  admonish  the  mill  men 
to  stop  using  the  chemical  dyes.     "It  is  not  fair, 
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is  not  honest  to  be  making  such  cloths.  You  know 
that  the  first  washing  will  turn  them  back  into 
white." 

We  had  another  struggle  with  the  mills  in  our 
desire  to  use  pre-shrunken  cloths.  For  years  we 
urged  and  pleaded  with  the  mill  men  to  have  the 
materials  pre-shrunken,  but  they  would  shake  their 
heads  and  say  either  "It  can't  be  done"  or  "No- 
body but  you  is  demanding  this." 

We  kept  on  insisting,  and  since  our  orders  were 
placed  with  but  few  mills  and  our  business  was 
appreciated,  one  of  the  mills  finally  began  to  ex- 
periment and  eventually  gave  us  nearly  what  we 
sought. 

Anyone  having  in  mind  a  business  policy,  "Not 
how  cheap,  but  how  good,"  must  go  through  a 
period  of  pioneering,  of  educating  the  "trade"  and 
the  customers,  before  a  demand  is  established. 
Ours  was  no  exception. 

The  first  years  were  indeed  hard.  Buyers  were 
not  ready  to  accept  a  higher-priced  garment  even 
though  it  was  of  better  quality,  better  made,  and 
of  a  better  fit,  for  the  public  was  not  yet  ready  to 
appreciate  it.  We  refused  to  be  swayed  by  any  pass- 
ing fancy  of  the  day.  Instead  we  adhered  to  the 
conviction  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  only  by  the 
making  of  reliable  merchandise  that  satisfaction  and 
reputation  can  be  won.  It  took  several  seasons  for 
our  garments  to  gain  recognition. 
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In  due  time  there  developed  a  steadily  increasing 
popularity  for  our  garments.  Before  long  we  found 
it  difficult  to  manufacture  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  we  had  created. 

EXTENSION   OF  THE   BUSINESS 

The  space  in  what  was  our  original  store  soon 
became  inadequate,  so  an  extension  was  erected. 
And  almost  every  year  after  that  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain  enough  new  workers, 
especially  as  father  was  always  most  particular 
whom  he  employed.  Moreover,  Millville  with  its 
population  of  15,000  had  for  long  been  devoted  pri- 
marily to  glass  works  and  cotton  mills.  There  were 
no  experienced  garment  operatives  for  us  to  draw 
on.  And  each  new  employee,  therefore,  had  to  re- 
ceive a  complete  training  from  us.  It  was  the  "sec- 
tion work"  that  made  this  possible. 

Because  of  the  limited  supply  of  this  untrained 
help,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  establish  branch 
workrooms  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Bridgeton, 
Vineland,  and  Carmel.  In  Bridgeton  the  city  au- 
thorities sold  us  one  of  the  schools.  This,  remod- 
eled, became  and  still  remains  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Dix  workshops. 


Many  years  ago,  in  Cincinnati,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  red,  heart-shaped  sign,  swinging  in 
front  of  a  candy  shop. 
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On  the  sign  were  these  words  in  gold  lettering: 

"Made  With 

Loving 

Care" 

Something  about  this  sign  helped  me  to  under- 
stand what  we  were  trying  to  do  back  home. 

More  than  once  after  that  I  used  the  above  expres- 
sion both  to  our  customers  and  to  our  workers;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  no  other  explained  so  well  our 
interest  in  the  quality  of  our  product  rather  than 
in  the  quantity. 

The  fifteenth  year  in  Millville  found  father  es- 
tablished in  that  community.  It  was  his  first  home 
in  America,  and  he  hated  the  thought  of  ever  leav- 
ing it. 

But  New  York  held  out  distinct  advantages.  All 
our  material  had  to  be  purchased  in  New  York  and 
buyers  came  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
place  orders.  There  were  also  cultural  advantages 
which  could  not  be  ignored. 

We  moved  our  executive  and  sales  departments  to 
New  York  in  1907;  and  in  1910  we  opened  an  addi- 
tional factory  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 

AN  IDEA   BORN  DURING  CONVALESCENCE 

In  1900,  just  four  years  after  the  launching  of  our 
manufacturing  enterprise,  we  set  out  on  a  new  ven- 
ture. 

A  brief  hospital  experience  of  mine  led  us  to  intro- 
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duce  for  the  first  time  ready-to-wear  uniforms  for 
nurses.  In  the  following  year  a  line  of  uniforms  for 
maids  and  servants  was  the  natural  addition.  To 
use  a  vernacular,  our  firm  was  the  first  to  put  the 
uniform  business  "on  the  map." 

And  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
making  of  house  garments  and  the  making  of  uni- 
forms have  gone  on  together. 

When  a  man  is  convalescent  he  is  apt  to  be  senti- 
mental. While  in  a  hospital  I  happened  to  be  en- 
chanted with  a  Canadian  nurse  who  wore  a  cheerful 
pink  chambray  uniform,  like  all  the  nurses  at  that 
hospital.  She  was  a  pleasing  sight  in  her  plainly 
tailored  but  becoming  uniform.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  the  girl  or  the  dress,  but  when  the 
time  came  to  have  the  doctor  discharge  me  from 
that  institution,  I  carried  home  two  things:  Mem- 
ories of  Violet.  The  resolution  to  begin  making  uniforms 
for  nurses. 

Somehow  I  felt  that  if  nurses  were  able  to  buy 
their  uniforms  all  ready  to  wear  and  made  just  right, 
of  good  materials  and  in  good-looking  styles,  in- 
stead of  having  to  buy  material  by  the  yard  and 
find  a  dressmaker  to  make  it  up,  they  would  be  glad 
to  do  so.  Nurses  have  long  hours  and  little  time 
for  shopping.  To  be  obliged  to  have  one  or  two 
fittings  is  a  real  hardship  to  them.  Besides,  having 
uniforms  made  to  order  is  expensive  and  very  sel- 
dom satisfactory;  dressmakers  have  not  the  knack 
of  putting  real  tailoring  into  uniforms,  nor  of  giv- 
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ing  them  the  hang  and  the  smart  lines  which  a 
severely  plain  garment  requires. 

And  so  it  was  that  because  of  my  illness,  because 
of  Violet  and  her  pink  dress,  we  set  out  to  manu- 
facture nurses'  uniforms. 

I  began  to  study  the  problem;  I  interviewed  hos- 
pital superintendents;  I  wrote  letters  to  chief  nurses; 
I  tried  to  learn  what  materials,  what  colors,  what 
styles  were  most  wanted.  Finally  we  made  up  a  few 
samples,  with  which  we  began  to  solicit  orders  from 
department  stores. 

But  nurses  were  so  used  to  having  their  uniforms 
made  to  order  by  dressmakers  "around  the  corner" 
that  they  never  thought  of  going  to  department 
stores  for  them.  It  was  up  to  us  to  induce  the  stores 
to  buy  a  few  and  build  up  a  business  on  them. 

It  was  hard  work.  The  uniforms  did  not  sell. 
The  stores  would  not  spend  money  to  advertise 
them,  and  whenever  they  did,  they  found  it  did  not 
pay,  for  the  response  was  very  small.  Either  nurses 
had  no  time  to  read  advertisements,  or  else  they  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  get  the  right  sort  of  uni- 
forms ready-to-wear. 

We  did  not  give  up  our  determination,  but  worked 
like  beavers.  Today  from  New  York  to  California, 
"Dix-Make"  uniforms  are  known  and  looked  upon 
favorably.  It  might  be  interesting  to  count  up  just 
how  many  thousands  of  uniforms  we  have  produced 
since  the  days  when  Violet's  pink  uniform  first 
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planted  in  my  mind  the  thought  of  our  becoming 

makers  of  uniforms. 

*    *    * 

The  question  of  uniforms  for  nurses,  and  later 
for  women  in  other  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional fields,  required  fully  as  much  attention  as 
any  other  production  problem. 

While  nurses  were  already  wearing  made-to-order 
uniforms  in  1900,  still  their  use  was  not  nearly  so 
developed  as  it  is  now.  The  prevailing  custom  was 
to  wear  a  stereotyped  model.  That  model  had  a 
neckband  over  which  was  attached  a  stiff,  high  col- 
lar, buttoning  in  the  back.  The  sleeves  were  in- 
variably long.  All  nurses  looked  alike.  There  was 
no  variety,  no  individuality.  The  uniform,  like  a 
pair  of  overalls,  was  made  only  to  work  in. 

We  proceeded  in  accordance  with  our  belief  that, 
along  with  simplicity,  there  could  be  a  wider  scope 
of  models;  that  smartness  of  line  would  add  dig- 
nity to  the  nurse;  that  individuality  of  style  would 
allow  for  the  expression  of  the  personal  taste  of  the 
wearer.  We  believed,  too,  psychologically,  that 
patients  would  take  pleasure  in  a  less  severe  mode 
of  uniform. 

We  began  to  introduce  many  innovations.  Low 
necks  with  soft  rolling  collars,  in  place  of  the  high 
starched  ones,  proved  more  hygienic  and  comfort- 
able. Short  sleeves,  too,  were  offered  for  those  who 
wished  them.  And  in  place  of  coarse  fabrics,  more 
refined  and  softer  materials  were  used. 
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We  soon  began  to  develop  the  uniform  business 
in  other  channels.  With  efficiency  becoming  more 
and  more  the  order  of  the  day,  we  visualized  not 
only  nurses  but  women  in  other  vocations  becom- 
ing more  efficient  by  being  more  properly  attired. 
We  believed  that  dentists'  assistants,  secretaries  to 
physicians,  dietitians,  manicurists,  waitresses, 
maids,  and  cooks,  workers  in  wholesale  establish- 
ments, such  as  bakeries  and  canneries,  hotel  em- 
ployees— that  all  this  growing  army  of  women 
workers  should  be  suitably  and  becomingly  dressed. 
Also  we  stressed  the  importance  of  having  proper 
garments  for  children's  nurses  and  for  servants  in 
the  home.  "A  neatly  uniformed  maid  will  per- 
form her  household  duties  more  neatly;  she  will 
make  a  more  favorable  impression  upon  others  and 
will  herself  feel  more  self-respecting  and  efficient." 

Again,  we  would  say:  "You  want  your  patients 
to  have  confidence  the  moment  they  enter  your  of- 
fice. You  want  your  guests  to  be  properly  im- 
pressed when  they  visit  you.  Make  sure,  therefore, 
that  your  assistant  or  your  maid  who  opens  the 
door  is  trimly  attired.  You  want  to  instill  in  your 
children  the  sense  of  neatness  and  orderliness;  make 
sure  that  their  nurse  or  governess  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample by  wearing  a  proper  uniform." 

But  we  were  far  from  wishing  so  to  standardize 
uniforms  as  to  have  people  look  alike.  We  began 
to  advocate  variety  of  colors,  as  well  as  of  styles, 
both  for  the  sake  of  change  and  for  the  sake  of 
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harmony  with  the  particular  color  schemes  of  in- 
dividual homes. 

I  have  mentioned  our  insistence  on  fast-color  fab- 
rics and  the  persistency  with  which  we  urged  the 
mills  to  give  us  pre-shrunken  cloths. 

When  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  nurses' 
uniforms  were  subjected  to  frequent  laundering  and 
that  buttons  were  easily  broken,  we  attached  a 
little  envelope  to  each  uniform  containing  a  half- 
dozen  extra  buttons  to  match.  A  "little  thing," 
to  be  sure,  but  how  much  vexation  and  time  were 
saved  to  the  nurse  in  a  hurry  to  attend  a  patient, 
if  the  extra  button  was  handy  to  put  on. 

This  consideration  of  the  troubles  nurses  have 
with  buttons  led  us  also  to  reduce  the  number  of 
buttons  on  every  uniform,  and  some  styles  were  in- 
troduced with  no  buttons  showing  at  all. 

We  took  great  care  to  have  only  spotlessly  clean 
garments  leave  our  establishment.  When  you  stop 
to  think  that  according  to  our  method  the  making 
of  each  garment  is  divided  into  many  parts  and  that 
nearly  forty  persons  have  a  hand  in  putting  these 
together,  you  can  appreciate  how  much  care  it  takes 
to  have  the  finished  garments  without  a  blemish, 
particularly  as  they  are  not  washed,  but  merely 
steam  pressed  in  our  workrooms. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  waste  to  be  taking  every  pre- 
caution possible  unless  means  were  found  to  have 
garments  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  in  spotless 
condition.    This  thought  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of 
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placing  every  uniform  in  a  large  transparent  en- 
velope, as  well  as  in  a  box,  instead  of  merely  bun- 
dling them,  as  was  the  general  practice. 

Of  course,  the  new  way  was  the  better  one.  The 
suggestion  was  made  to  the  dealers  that  they  keep 
in  their  open  stock  one  garment  of  each  style  and 
size  for  trying-on  purposes,  and  deliver  to  each  pur- 
chaser an  untouched  garment  neatly  packed  in  its 
transparent  envelope. 

Another  day  it  occurred  to  us  that  nurses  would 
appreciate  having  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  ther- 
mometer, and  so  the  pockets  in  the  uniforms  were 
thereafter  divided  into  parts,  one  providing  an  exact 
space  for  the  instrument. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  actual  wear  perhaps 
our  greatest  contribution  was  the  radical  innova- 
tion of  flat,  double-stitched  seams.  The  uniform  of 
today  can  be  turned  inside  out  and  the  finish  of  all 
seams  on  the  inside  will  be  found  to  be  practically 
the  same  as  on  the  outside.  The  two  rows  of  stitch- 
ing made  the  seams  rip-proof.  While  we  were  led 
to  that  idea  by  the  way  men's  shirts  were  made, 
nevertheless  special  machines  had  to  be  invented 
for  us  to  suit  the  requirements  of  women's  garments. 

It  took  several  years'  urging  to  procure  the 
needed  machinery  and  attachments. 


The  reader  may  think  that  I  am  devoting  much 
space  to  the  telling  of  trivial  things.    Our  experi- 
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ence,  however,  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
the  little  things  do  count.  The  manner  in  which  an 
article  is  wrapped,  the  color  of  a  package,  and  the 
features  dealing  directly  with  the  service  and  wear, 
create  an  impression  and  win  or  lose  confidence. 
Our  goal  was  to  make  a  name  and  to  maintain  a  repu- 
tation, not  merely  to  obtain  an  order.  The  "little 
things"  helped  us  to  achieve  our  aim.  They  paved 
the  way  to  the  human  interests  which  underlay  our 
business  efforts  and  successes. 

To  do  away  with  faulty  features  and  never  to  let 
up  on  making  improvements,  became  almost  a  pas- 
sion with  us.  The  famous  saying  that  "There  is  a 
better  way  of  doing  everything,  even  if  it  be  the 
boiling  of  an  egg,"  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
us. 

RECOGNITION   BY   THE   UNITED    STATES   GOVERNMENT 

Some  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  send  troops  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
American  Red  Cross  was  about  to  send  a  number  of 
nurses  to  the  Mexican  border.  I  happened  to  learn 
of  this  while  making  a  trip  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Pan- 
ama, and  Costa  Rica. 

I  had  known  for  some  time  before  that  the  Red 
Cross  did  not  maintain  a  permanent  staff  of  nurses, 
and  that  whenever  a  fire>  a  flood,  or  a  war  occurred, 
the  Red  Cross  sent  a  hurry  call  to  the  various  hos- 
pitals for  volunteer  nurses,  ready  to  go  wherever 
sent.    I  also  knew  that  these  volunteer  nurses,  com- 
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ing  as  they  did  from  different  hospitals  and  different 
sections  of  the  country,  did  not  dress  alike  and  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  other  nurses  except  by  the 
little  Red  Cross  button  worn  at  the  neck. 

I  felt  that,  just  as  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  Army  had  a  certain  uniform,  so  too  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  should  have  a  special  uniform  which 
only  those  who  served  in  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion should  be  privileged  to  wear. 

Immediately  upon  my  return  from  the  tropics, 
I  wrote  to  Miss  Jane  Delano,  the  head  of  the  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Service  at  Washington.  A  few  days 
later  we  had  a  visit  from  Miss  Delano  in  New  York. 

After  several  conferences  and  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, the  Red  Cross  officials  at  Washington  adopted 
our  No.  401  (gray  chambray)  as  the  prescribed  field 
uniform.  So,  for  the  first  time,  the  Red  Cross  nurses 
could  be  identified  by  a  uniform  which  no  other 
nurse  was  permitted  to  wear. 

So  satisfactory  did  "Dix-Make"  uniforms  prove 
to  be,  that  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  the  nurses  sent  abroad  were  out- 
fitted in  the  gray  401  uniforms. 

When  in  191 7  our  country  began  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  the  Red  Cross,  by  regulation, 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was 
then,  because  of  the  favorable  reputation  which 
"Dix-Make"  uniforms  had  in  Washington,  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  officials  turned  to  us  and  made  it 
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our  pleasant  duty  to  design  the  necessary  uniforms 
for  the  various  groups. 

This  was  the  greatest  of  compliments  and  the 
severest  of  tests.  Dix  uniforms  were  awarded,  as 
it  were,  the  highest  prize.  This  served  as  a  final 
proof  that  we  were  right  in  believing  that  the  surest 
way  to  recognition  is  to  make  the  very  best  thing  of  its 
kind. 

SOME   OF   OUR   BASIC   POLICIES 

During  the  earliest  years  of  our  efforts  father  be- 
gan to  crystallize  that  code  of  business  practice 
which  came  to  be  associated  with  his  career.  Often 
he  would  in  a  few  words  sum  up  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  foundations  on  which  he  was  try- 
ing to  build.  He  stuck  to  his  code,  but  made  no 
fine  speeches  about  it.  He  tried  to  live  up  to  the 
few  principles  he  adopted.  Here  are  some  of  them : — 

i.  Quality,  not  quantity,  to  be  the  chief  aim. 
x.  Every  garment  to  be  as  good  as  the  sample, 
or  better. 

3.  Sample  garments  in  every  instance  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  and  exact  quality  of  material, 
pattern,  coloring,  width,  workmanship  and 
finish. 

4.  Sizes  to  be  printed  and  to  run  correct. 

5.  The  slightest  imperfection  in  a  garment  to 
constitute  a  sufficient  cause  for  throwing  the 
garment  into  "seconds"  and  having  it  so 
stamped  in  a  prominent  place. 
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6.  The  Dix  name  and  label  to  stand  for  a  guar- 
anty, with  money  refunded  if  so  desired. 

7.  Careful  service  to  be  as  important  as  quality 
of  merchandise. 

8.  Materials  and  other  supplies  to  be  purchased 
only  from  reliable  mills  of  established  reputa- 
tion. 

9.  No  promises  to  be  made  which  cannot  be  ful- 
filled; no  misrepresentations  or  exaggerated 
claims  to  be  made. 

10.  No  order  to  be  solicited  for  its  own  sake,  but 
rather  each  and  every  transaction  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  opportunity  to  further  cement 
business  relations  with  the  customer. 

11.  No  bartering  to  be  permitted;  every  price  to 
be  plainly  stamped  and  to  be  the  same  to  all, 
irrespective  of  quantity  ordered. 

11.  Every  garment  to  be  produced  in  our  own 
workroom,  by  our  own  employees,  and  never 
by  outside  contractors  or  in  sweatshops. 

13 .  No  overtime  or  holiday  work  to  be  permitted. 

14.  No  child  labor  to  be  employed. 

15.  No  workers  to  be  taken  away  from  other 
industries,  either  competitive  or  noncompeti- 
tive, but  instead,  each  and  every  one,  espe- 
cially in  executive  positions,  to  be  trained  and 
schooled  by  ourselves  in  our  own  way  of  do- 
ing things. 

16.  All  extravagant  methods  of  manufacturing 
and  distribution  to  be  eliminated  and  the 
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most  economical  measures  used,  so  that  every 
possible  dollar  could  be  put  into  materials 
and  labor. 

17.  No  greater  volume  of  orders  to  be  accepted 
than  could  be  executed  in  accordance  with 
the  above  principles. 

18.  Our  entire  output  to  be  disposed  of  without 
the  paying  of  the  usual  commission  to  travel- 
ing men. 

19.  No  gifts  to  buyers  to  be  made  and  no  enter- 
taining of  them  socially  to  be  permitted. 

zo.  All  our  buildings  in  small  towns  to  be  owned 
by  ourselves. 

IX.  The  devotion  of  all  our  capital,  thoughts,  and 
energies  to  this  one  business,  to  the  extent 
that  no  money,  not  even  surplus,  was  ever  to 
be  invested  in  other  industrial  enterprises. 

22..  The  determination  to  have  no  desire  ever  to 
become  the  largest  house  of  our  kind,  but  al- 
ways to  remain  small  enough  to  have  all 
departments  under  our  close  and  personal 
supervision. 


Chapter    F o  u  r 
FELLOW   WORKERS 

THE  fact  that  during  the  first  eleven  years  our 
business  was  conducted  in  a  small  town  and 
on  a  small  scale  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
spirit  and  work  relationships  of  our  firm.  The  dif- 
ference between  our  infant  country  factory  and  the 
ordinary  large  city  factory  was  a  vast  one.  We 
began  our  business  with  twelve  girls  and  we  en- 
gaged all  of  them  ourselves.  We  knew  them  by 
name  and  were  friends  with  them.  Moreover,  as 
our  home  was  just  next  door  to  the  workshop,  it 
was  natural  that  the  little  group  should  seem  al- 
most like  part  of  our  own  family — should  become, 
in  fact,  the  "Dix  Working  Family."  For  twelve 
years  we  continued  to  live  next  door  to  the  shop. 

Out  of  this  friendly  personal  contact  there  devel- 
oped between  our  workers  and  ourselves  a  habit  and 
feeling  of  cooperation  and  good  will  that  lasted  all 
through  our  career.  Out  of  this  contact,  too,  there 
sprang  up  in  father  and  in  me  a  sincere  feeling 
of  responsibility  toward  our  working  family  as 
toward  our  immediate  family.  This  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility was  the  basis  of  our  whole  industrial 
policy. 

We  never  called  our  workers  "mill-hands"  and 
never  looked  upon  them  as  such.     Instead,  they 
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were  to  us  our  co-workers,  our  "fellow  workers." 
We  and  they  did  tasks  together  and  side  by  side. 
If  there  was  a  shipment  of  garments  ready  to  go 
out,  father  would  help  the  boy  nail  up  the  box, 
and  show  him  at  the  same  time  how  to  do  it  prop- 
erly. If  there  was  a  heavy  load  to  be  taken  to  the 
freight  depot,  I  would  be  on  hand  to  help  with  it. 

Garment  after  garment  was  personally  inspected 
by  father.  And  many  a  menial  task  was  done  by 
us.  Sweeping  the  sidewalk,  cleaning  out  the  stable, 
trimming  off  the  threads,  washing  the  windows, 
carrying  heavy  bundles — there  was  no  job  at  which 
we  sniffed. 

To  be  sure,  in  Europe  this  was  not  done.  There 
were  plenty  of  servants  and  others  to  do  the  manual 
labor.  We  would  have  turned  up  our  noses  at  the 
thought  of  hand  labor,  in  Europe;  in  Millville,  we 
early  acquired  a  respect  for  it.  In  Millville  nobody 
was  ashamed  to  be  working.  To  make  oneself  use- 
ful was  considered  a  pleasure,  and  the  proper  thing 
to  do.    So  we  did  it,  and  had  our  fun  doing  it. 

Father  always  thought  of  the  employees  as  "his 
boys"  and  "his  girls."  And  his  interest  in  them 
and  their  reliance  on  him  went  far  beyond  business 
relationships.  Not  one  of  our  managers  or  depart- 
ment heads  ever  thought  of  buying  a  house  with- 
out first  consulting  father.  And  such  was  father's 
desire  to  help  that  he  would  leave  the  business  and 
go  out  to  inspect  the  proposed  piece  of  property. 
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He  always  encouraged  the  purchasing  of  homes  and 
made  many  loans  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  years,  it  happened  that  some  of  our 
men  left  us  and  started  in  business  for  themselves. 
Their  venture  was  usually  a  small  retail  shop,  and 
they  often  sought  our  financial  aid.  I  do  not  recall 
an  instance  when  a  loan  was  not  granted.  The 
usual  procedure  was  for  father  to  inspect  the  sec- 
tion of  the  city  selected  for  the  store.  Always  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  a  wise  choice  was  made. 
Always  he  took  a  personal  interest.  We  would 
simply  indorse  the  notes  and  have  the  bank  dis- 
count them. 

Along  with  the  cooperation  went  a  mutual  good 
will.  This  was  evident  most  of  all  in  our  times  of 
celebration.  At  Christmas,  the  giving  of  presents 
was  by  no  means  a  one-sided  affair.  The  task  of 
selecting  gifts  was  always  assigned  to  me.  The 
stores  knew  me  well  in  those  days,  as  I  moved  from 
one  department  to  another,  choosing  a  box  of  candy 
or  handkerchiefs  here,  an  umbrella  there,  a  pair  of 
blankets,  or  a  suite  of  furniture.  And  how  the  girls 
did  work  and  save  for  their  gifts  to  father! 

What  excitement  there  was  on  father's  birthdays! 
The  girls  would  whisper  together  for  weeks  on  end, 
trying  to  decide  what  father  would  like  or  what 
he  needed.  The  happily  excited  faces  on  the  days 
of  presentation  come  vividly  before  me.  Such  rich 
memories  of  good  will  cannot  be  forgotten. 

On  these  special  occasions  the  workrooms  were 
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turned  into  "banquet  halls"  for  the  entire  Dix  or- 
ganization. Tea  was  poured  from  a  steaming  Rus- 
sian samovar,  and  there  were  cakes  and  cookies — 
for  which  mother  was  always  responsible.  Speeches 
and  dancing  and  laughter  were  on;  and  a  general 
feeling  of  fellowship  marked  the  day. 

One  particular  celebration  I  shall  never  forget. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  large  open-air  pavilion  bor- 
dering on  a  beautiful  lake,  just  outside  of  Millville, 
on  an  evening  in  June.  The  band  is  playing,  and 
nearly  four  hundred  girls  and  women  dressed  in 
white,  and  boys  and  men  in  their  Sunday  best,  are 
grouped  in  a  circle  on  the  spacious  dance  floor. 
Some  one  gives  a  signal  and  up  goes  a  yell  and  a 
cheer.  It  is  the  eve  of  father's  and  mother's  first 
departure  for  Europe,  and  Mayor  Whittaker  by  a 
ruse  has  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  park. 
They  find  themselves  in  the  center,  bewildered,  sur- 
prised, and  touched.  The  girls  are  singing  to  ex- 
press their  "Bon  voyage"  on  what  was  considered 
a  perilous  journey  across  the  ocean.  This  was  in 
1901! 

The  band  strikes  up  and  off  we  go,  to  dance  over 
and  over  again.  Then  ice-cream,  of  course,  and 
other  things — all  prepared  and  paid  for  by  the 
"workers."     After  that,  speeches. 

And  all  this  in  honor  of  a  recent  stranger,  who 
only  a  few  years  before  was  unable  to  speak  a  word 
of  English. 
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Another  time  there  was  a  celebration  in  Somer- 
ville. 

It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Somerville  branch,  and  the  folks  on 
their  own  initiative  had  decided  to  observe  the 
birthday  in  a  fitting  manner. 

The  management  and  part  of  our  New  York  staff 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  evening's  fun. 
The  usual  admission  fee  to  the  young  men  at  the 
monthly  dances  was  for  this  evening  done  away 
with.  It  was  a  gala  occasion  and  the  girls  were 
to  act  as  hostesses.  They  all  "chipped  in"  and 
paid  the  expenses.  Our  offer  to  contribute  a  check 
as  our  share  was  gracefully  but  emphatically 
refused. 

Father  and  I  arrived  from  New  York  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon,  in  time  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions. It  was  good  to  watch  the  committees  put 
on  the  final  touches.  Every  few  minutes  some 
member  arrived  with  an  additional  home-baked 
cake,  or  another  bunch  of  flowers,  or  an  armful  of 
table  decorations,  mysteriously  wrapped  up.  There 
was  a  flush  on  every  face — the  excitement  which 
one  associates  with  weddings  and  similar  occasions. 
All  seemed  happy  and  intent  on  the  preparations; 
it  was  their  party,  their  own  pleasant  task,  which  they 
were  glad  to  do  in  their  own  way,  according  to 
the  plans  and  program  laid  out  by  themselves. 

Since  everything  was  cooked  in  homes,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  food  was  excellent;  and 
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as  for  the  cakes,  of  which  there  was  a  bewildering 
variety,  better  ones  were  never  baked.  Much  credit, 
too,  must  be  given  to  the  volunteer  musicians,  who 
did  not  spare  themselves  during  the  many  hours  of 
dancing,  and  to  the  outside  friends  of  our  people 
who  came  and  served  during  the  meal. 

Father  spoke  and  briefly  told  how  he  came  to 
locate  in  Somerville,  in  19 10,  and  how  proud  he 
was  of  this,  his  youngest  organization  and  plant. 


I  must  now  anticipate  and  tell  of  another  mem- 
orable celebration,  which  took  place  some  years 
later,  in  192.Z. 

Knowing  that  on  the  6th  of  March  there  would 
occur  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  our  business,  our  Millville  group  of  workers 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  big  celebration. 

Meeting  after  meeting  was  held;  committees  were 
appointed;  the  questions  of  decoration,  supper, 
music,  dancing,  speeches,  invitations,  were  discussed 
and  arranged. 

Finally,  the  day  appointed  arrived — Saturday, 
March  4th.  A  wedding  could  not  have  caused 
greater  commotion.  People  came  from  our  New 
York  establishment  and  from  our  Somerville  work- 
rooms, and  a  special  trolley  car  brought  the  Bridge- 
ton  delegation.  The  mayor  of  Millville  and  Mill- 
ville friends  and  neighbors  arrived  in  a  long  stream. 
Many  of  the  very  first,  the  "original"  employees  of 
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twenty-six  years  ago — now  married  women — came, 
bringing  their  grown-up  daughters;  husbands  and 
sweethearts  of  the  old  and  the  young  assembled. 
Promptly  at  six  o'clock  we  were  seated  at  the  supper 
tables,  beautifully  decorated  and  loaded  down  with 
good  things  to  eat. 

Everybody  laughed  and  chatted  and  was  in  good 
humor.  Everybody  caught  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  center  of  the  speakers'  table  sat  father. 
He  rose  to  speak — a  tall,  commanding  figure,  sev- 
enty-two years  old,  ruddy  and  hale,  with  dynamic 
energy  and  keen  mind. 

His  speech  was  not  too  long,  and  what  he  said 
was  spoken  from  the  heart.  Every  man  and  woman 
in  the  room — and  there  were  nearly  four  hundred — 
rose.  And  they  gave  father  an  ovation  which  sent 
a  flush  to  his  cheeks. 

"It  was  fate  that  made  me  choose  Millville  as 
my  home  in  America,"  he  said.  "Coming  here  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  I  had  to  start  from  my  ABC, 
both  as  regards  the  language  and  as  regards  the 
habits  of  an  American.  And  though  trained  to  keep 
easy  hours  in  Europe,  I  have  kept  long  ones  here. 
Many  a  night  at  eleven  the  Chinese  laundryman  and 
I  have  been  the  only  men  still  working." 

OUR  POLICY  IN  WORK   RELATIONS 

The  close  relationship  with  our  workers  gave  us 
a  lively  feeling  of  concern  with  regard  to  their 
future  and  especially  aroused  in  us  a  determination 
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to  see  to  it  that  they  had  steady  employment.  The 
laying  off  of  workers  by  employers  we  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  the  refusal  of  parents  to  give  food 
to  their  children.  "Hiring  and  firing,"  dismissing 
part  of  an  organization  in  lean  times  and  collecting 
a  new  force  when  the  pressure  of  business  demanded, 
— this  we  looked  upon  as  an  evil  practice. 

Our  one  big  difficulty  with  any  of  our  workers 
occurred  in  Carmel.  This  was  a  small  settlement 
six  miles  from  Millville.  We  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  open  the  plant  in  Carmel  because  employ- 
ment had  become  scarce  there.  But  we  regretted 
it  almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  Carmel  operatives  had  been  for  years  en- 
gaged in  making  shirts  and  other  articles  for  New 
York  manufacturers.  They  were  accustomed  to 
speedy  production;  care  and  quality  in  workman- 
ship were  secondary  considerations  to  them.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  endeavored  to  train  these 
people,  they  only  made  cheap  goods  and  made  them 
in  a  hurried  manner.  Inability  or  unwillingness  to 
reach  the  Dix  standard  made  the  future  of  the 
Carmel  plant  hopeless.  So  for  some  time  father 
had  seriously  considered  closing  it  down. 

The  climax  came  finally  through  the  activities  of 
a  New  York  trade  union  delegation  which  came 
along  for  the  declared  purpose  of  organizing  our 
people.  Father  had  no  antipathy  toward  unions  as 
such.  But  the  rude  and  unbusiness-like  attitude  of 
this  delegation  aroused  his  indignation,  and  he  re- 
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fused  to  have  any  dealings  with  them.  The  dele- 
gation then,  of  course,  approached  the  employees 
directly. 

Millville  was  then — and  had  been  for  some  years 
— a  strong  union  town.  Every  glass-blower,  every 
cotton-mill  worker,  every  mechanic,  barber,  cigar- 
maker,  was  a  union  man.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  our 
Millville  employees  did  not  want  to  join  a  union. 
And  their  fathers  and  brothers — themselves  mem- 
bers of  unions — urged  them  not  to  do  so.  "Your 
firm  does  more  for  you  than  any  union  can,"  they 
told  them. 

The  Carmel  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
excited.  The  delegates  made  them  fiery  speeches, 
swayed  them  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  declared 
that  our  plant  henceforth  must  be  a  union  plant. 

Our  reliable,  thoroughly  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking Millville  workers  refused  to  listen  to  the 
New  York  delegation.  Our  careless,  incompetent, 
and  unwilling  Carmel  workers  welcomed  them. 

This  was  enough  to  make  father  decide  to  get  rid 
of  the  Carmel  plant  entirely.    It  became  a  memory. 


The  policies  adopted  by  us  at  the  start  of  our  busi- 
ness were  then,  and  remained  ever  after,  well  ahead 
of  the  demands  made  by  unions.  Overtime  we  never 
permitted,  and  we  adopted  shorter  and  shorter 
working  hours.  Ours  was  the  first  house  in  the 
garment  industry  to  consider  five  days  a  week  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  all-year-round  schedule.     We  aban- 
doned Saturday  work  in  the  summer  of  1911. 

Needless  to  say,  the  question  of  legal  holidays 
never  bothered  us.  All  such  holidays  were  recog- 
nized, and  no  deductions  in  wages  were  made. 
Workers  in  our  employ  less  than  nine  months 
received  one  week's  summer  vacation,  those  in 
employ  over  nine  months  received  two  weeks. 
When  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  was  unfair  to  have 
only  the  week-workers  enjoy  vacation  with  pay, 
we  at  once  put  our  piecework  operatives  on  the  vaca- 
tion-with-pay  basis.  Vacation  checks  were  issued 
to  them  based  on  the  average  earnings  during  the 
five  week  period  prior  to  the  vacation  time. 


SHARING   THE   PROFITS 


In  an  earlier  chapter  I  alluded  to  our  growing 
plans  for  sharing  prosperity  with  our  employees. 
One  day  I  was  driving  with  father  in  his  buggy  out 
in  Mount  Kisco,  as  was  our  wont  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. It  was  always  in  the  country  that  we  did  our 
best  planning  and  exchanged  ideas  or  held  heated 
discussions,  as  the  case  might  be. 

On  this  particular  occasion  father  remarked  how 
well  the  business  was  going  and  what  a  profitable 
year  this  was  for  us. 

The  thought  arose:  "But  how  about  our  co-work- 
ers' share  in  this  good  showing?  Christmas  gifts 
may  be  very  well,  but  is  it  not  time  that  we  showed 
our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  and  loyalty  in  a 
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more  substantial  way?"  This  was  the  origin  of  our 
profit-sharing  schemes. 

At  first  $10,000  was  distributed  as  yearly  bonuses, 
graded  by  the  length  of  service  and  based  on  the 
wages  earned.     This  was  in  19 12.. 

The  original  method  of  calculation  was  to  pay 
5  per  cent  on  the  yearly  wage  to  those  in  the  em- 
ploy one  year,  6  per  cent  to  those  in  the  employ 
two  years,  7  per  cent  for  three  years'  service,  8  per 
cent  for  four  years',  9  per  cent  for  five  years',  10 
per  cent  for  six  years',  11  per  cent  for  seven  years', 
12.  per  cent  for  eight  years',  13  per  cent  for  nine 
years',  14  per  cent  for  ten  years',  15  per  cent  for 
eleven  years'  and  over. 

Two  years  later,  in  1914,  we  decided  that  weekly 
in  place  of  yearly  bonuses  would  be  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  workers.  These  bonuses  kept  increas- 
ing year  by  year.  From  10  per  cent  of  the  wages 
they  grew  to  37^  per  cent.  They  were  never  reduced 
and  were  finally  merged  into  regular  weekly  earn- 
ings by  the  successor  company.  In  1919  the  total 
extra  compensation  paid  by  us  amounted  to  $50,000. 

In  19x0  $100,000  worth  of  the  common  stock  of 
our  company  was  set  aside  for  eighteen  of  the  heads 
of  various  departments.  These  shares  were  paid  for 
by  them  as  follows : — On  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
one,  a  special  10  per  cent  dividend  was  paid  by  us 
yearly.  Of  this,  one-fifth  was  paid  in  cash  and  four- 
fifths  credited  on  the  books  and  applied  toward  the 
payment  of  the  allotted  stock.    To  this  was  added 
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whatever  amount  already  stood  on  the  books  be- 
cause of  any  arrangement  formerly  in  force. 

Father  never  forgot  that  employees  are  human 
beings.  Regarding  his  employees  as  members  of 
the  "Dix  Working  Family,"  he  judged  everything 
concerning  them  by  his  own  standards  for  himself. 
The  girls  had  plenty  of  good  air  and  light  and 
cleanliness  because,  like  him,  they  were  entitled  to 
them. 

Throughout  our  business  career  father  and  I  had 
a  strong  conviction  that  a  large  measure  of  our 
success  and  pride  in  our  business  was  due  directly  to 
the  cooperation  and  good  will  which  our  workers 
accorded  us.  We  had  at  the  same  time  a  firm  sense 
of  our  responsibility  toward  them.  This  conviction 
and  this  sense  of  responsibility  were  the  two  factors 
that  led  us  finally  to  transfer  our  business  to  our  own 
workers. 


Chapter   Five 
IN   THE   FACE   OF   TRADITION 

THERE   are   certain    long-established   customs 
which  garment  manufacturers  generally  fol- 
low.   Chief  among  them  is  the  contract  system. 

This  system  prevails  in  New  York  on  a  large 
scale.  There  are  relatively  few  manufacturers  of 
women's  clothing  left,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
The  majority  of  so-called  manufacturers  merely  de- 
sign the  models  and  buy  the  materials;  then  they 
show  their  samples  to  competing  contractors  and 
give  the  work  to  the  cheapest.  The  contractor  con- 
ducts some  sort  of  a  factory,  employs  workers — 
under  whatever  wage  and  work  conditions  he  can 
— and  hands  back  to  the  "manufacturer"  the  fin- 
ished garments. 

This  system  is  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer 
— now  really  in  many  instances  a  distributor  only 
— for  it  absolves  him  from  all  labor  problems  and 
conflicts.  He  has  no  interest  at  all  in  the  hours,  the 
sanitary  conditions,  the  permanency  of  work,  or  the 
amount  of  wages  granted  the  operatives.  Why 
should  he?  They  are  not  his  workers;  they  are 
employed  by  the  contractor. 

There  was  a  garment  strike  in  the  summer  of 

19x6 — an  unsuccessful  strike  to  compel  manufac- 
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turers  to  assume  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
bad  conditions  in  the  industry. 

Returning  from  Europe  on  the  same  steamer  with 
me  that  summer  was  a  man  well  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  all  the  garment  manu- 
facturers, or  rather  wholesalers,  of  New  York — and 
one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men. 

When  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  looking  so  cheerful  in  the  face  of  the  strike 
then  going  on,  he  replied:  "If  that  strike  has  not 
been  settled  by  the  time  this  steamer  reaches  New 
York,  I  shall  set  off  at  once  to  Canada  on  a  fishing 
trip  and  remain  there  until  the  strike  is  over.  They'll 
never  have  me  to  discuss  it  with  them,  especially 
with  such  leaders." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  operatives  complain 
because  wages  are  low  or  because  work  is  to  be  had 
only  during  a  few  months  of  the  year — and  the 
contractor  shifts  all  the  blame  on  to  the  manufac- 
turer, who  will  not  pay  more  or  give  any  guaranty 
of  steady  work. 

What  is  the  worker  to  do  in  the  face  of  such  conditions! 
How  can  he  obtain  some  degree  of  fair  consideration! 

The  system  is  thoroughly  vicious. 


In  Millville,  when  our  output  was  sold  up  for 
months  ahead,  as  it  usually  was,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  us  to  do  but  to  stop  taking  orders,  or  else  to 
establish  new  workshops  in  other  towns.    Here  in 
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New  York,  however,  we  were  approached  time  and 
again  by  so-called  ''contractors,"  who  solicited 
work,  begging  us  to  fill  our  orders  by  having  them 
make  garments  for  us  in  their  little  shops. 

Tempting  this  was,  especially  when  in  the  height 
of  a  season  our  customers  clamored  for  quicker  ship- 
ments. But  so  opposed  were  we  to  the  "contract 
system* '  in  principle,  that  never  in  a  single  instance 
did  we  yield  to  pressure — or  the  lure  of  increased 
profits. 

In  New  York,  from  the  beginning,  father  took  his 
stand  as  opposed  to  slums  and  sweatshops.  The 
garment  manufacturers  and  contractors  of  New 
York  were  notorious  for  their  use  of  the  sweating 
system — the  giving  out  of  bundles  of  work  to  be 
done  at  home,  usually  under  the  most  appalling 
unsanitary  conditions.  Father  could  not  tolerate 
such  a  thing.  His  nature  protested  against  this 
abuse  of  "real  America/ '  He  was  never  convinced 
that  bad  working  conditions  were  an  inevitable 
part  of  American  life. 

So  we  refused  our  sanction  to  both  the  contract 
and  the  sweatshop  system.  Instead  we  continued 
to  deal  directly  with  all  our  workers  and  had  our 
garments  made  only  in  our  own  workshops. 

ELIMINATION   OF  TRAVELING    SALESMEN 

One  of  the  most  startling  of  father's  independent 
moves  was  the  elimination  of  traveling  salesmen. 
It  is  customary  in  the  manufacturing  business  to 
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employ  a  number  of  traveling  commission  salesmen 
to  cover  the  various  states  and  solicit  orders  from 
stores.    We  did  this  ourselves  for  a  long  time. 

In  1908,  soon  after  our  removal  to  New  York, 
father  decided  on  a  new  policy. 

"We  are  going  to  dispense  with  all  our  com- 
mission salesmen.  From  now  on  we  will  conduct 
this  business  ourselves.  To  pay  7  per  cent  commis- 
sion for  selling  merchandise  of  such  merit  as  ours  is 
sheer  waste.  Our  business  is  increasing  quite  fast 
enough,  and  the  money  saved  on  commissions  can 
be  used  to  better  purpose. 

"Instead  of  trying  to  get  bigger  and  bigger,  let 
us  try  to  get  better  and  better"  he  said.  "The  getting 
bigger  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  us  keep  on  the 
job;  let  us  watch  every  detail;  let  us  not  only  hold 
up  our  standard,  but  let  us  make  improvements,  so 
that  'Dix-Make'  shall  continue  to  be  up  to  date  and 
the  leader  in  its  line.  If  we  see  to  it  that  our  gar- 
ments are  better  made  than  others  and  in  better 
styles,  if  they  have  individuality,  and  if  they  are 
sold  at  fair,  honest  prices,  then  we  need  not  fear 
anything.  People  will  continue  to  want  our  goods 
as  long  as  we  do  our  part." 

In  vain  we  pointed  out  the  danger  of  having  our 
business  taken  away  by  others.  Father  stood  con- 
fident and  had  his  way. 

This  was,  needless  to  say,  a  drastic  step. 
While  others  kept  hiring  more  and  more  salesmen, 
we  dispensed  with  all  of  ours.     Our  merchandise 
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had  to  sell  on  its  merit  alone  and  in  the  face  of 
an  ever-increasing  competition. 

In  spite  of  this  we  continued  to  sell  to  the  lead- 
ing stores  throughout  the  United  States.  Our 
orders  came  to  us  months  in  advance  of  the  time 
the  customers  wished  to  have  the  goods  delivered, 
yet  so  large  was  the  demand  for  "Dix-Make"  gar- 
ments that  we  were  seldom  able  to  fill  all  orders 
on  time. 

During  the  years  when  we  started  and  continued 
in  business,  there  existed  a  widespread  custom  of 
entertaining  the  buyers  for  department  stores.  So 
opposed  in  principle  was  father  to  this  practice, 
that  he  established  a  strict  rule  from  the  start 
of  neither  indulging  in  it  nor  permitting  anyone  in 
our  firm  to  do  so. 

I  must  add  that  primarily  this  policy  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  us  not  because  of  a  desire  to  save, 
but  rather  because  we  considered  this  practice  un- 
ethical. 

*     *     * 

We  always  looked  upon  our  label  and  the  quality 
for  which  it  stood  as  our  most  important  form  of 
advertising. 

During  the  many  years  of  our  business  career  my 
desk  was  always  next  to  father's.  Naturally,  I  was 
imbued  with  his  philosophy  and  convictions.  On 
a  few  occasions,  however,  I  ventured  to  institute 
something  new  without  first  consulting  him.  And 
one  of  these  concerned  advertising. 
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For  years  I  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  trade- 
marked  merchandise  of  high  quality,  such  as  ours, 
should  be  advertised  to  the  consumer.  For  years, 
back  in  Millville,  I  had  been  scribbling  little  edi- 
torials and  heart-to-heart  talks  to  the  public,  tell- 
ing what  fine  garments  ours  were,  under  what  ex- 
ceptional conditions  they  were  being  produced,  with 
what  ideals  we  were  conducting  our  business. 

I  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  spare  moments — and 
locked  them  securely  away  from  father's  gaze,  for 
he  was  opposed  to  our  doing  any  advertising. 

In  father's  retail-store  experience,  advertising  had 
always  stood  for  bargains  or  for  "selling  out." 
When  he  used  advertising  in  the  Millville  store,  it 
was  in  order  to  make  such  announcements  as 
"Friday  is  our  Bargain  Day." 

Because  of  this,  father  associated  advertising  with 
bargains — and  he  hated  bargains.  He  therefore  had 
a  low  opinion  of  advertising. 

With  the  consumer  advertising  of  a  special  ar- 
ticle he  had  so  far  had  no  experience. 

It  was  during  one  of  father's  absences,  in  191X5 
that  I  could  no  longer  resist  the  urge  to  try  some 
consumer  advertising.  I  was  eager  to  put  a  display 
of  ours  in  a  magazine  and  see  what  would  happen. 

Accordingly,  I  reserved  a  quarter-page  in  a  lead- 
ing magazine,  prepared  my  copy,  had  an  illustra- 
tion drawn — and  was  all  expectancy.  That  adver- 
tisement brought  a  greater  response  than  I  had  dared 
anticipate,  and  what  is  more,  the  great  majority 
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of  letters  received  were  to  this  effect:  "I  have  worn 
your  dresses  for  years — and  just  love  them;  am  so 
glad  to  know  at  last  that  you  are  the  makers  and 
that  I  can  write  to  you  whenever  I  cannot  find  what 
I  want  at  my  local  dealer's." 

Here  was  a  phase  of  advertising  of  which  we  had 
not  thought  before.  And  it  opened  our  eyes  to  a 
field  of  service  to  thousands  of  women,  helping  them 
to  procure  promptly  whatever  they  wanted  in  our 
line.  So  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
house-dress  and  uniform  business  an  illustrated  cat- 
alogue could  be  obtained  directly  from  the  manu- 
facturer— and  anonymity  was  at  last  wiped  out. 
Thenceforth  women  knew  who  made  the  garments 
and  who  stood  responsible  for  satisfactory  wear; 
they  could  examine  the  various  models  illustrated 
in  the  booklets;  the  prices  were  plainly  printed  and 
no  overcharge  could  be  made;  samples  of  materials 
were  inclosed,  also  a  list  of  Dix  dealers,  grouped 
by  states  and  cities. 

What  is  more,  the  women  could,  if  need  be,  order 
direct  from  us  and  have  the  desired  garments  de- 
livered promptly  through  their  local  dealers. 

As  to  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  advertising 
now,  I  may  say  that  both  father  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  it,  but  only: 

i.  If  the  merchandise  is  of  a  reliable  type — the 
kind  which  will  give  satisfactory  service,  the 
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kind  which  the  consumer  is  bound  to  demand, 
after  having  once  tried  it. 
x.  If  nothing  but  the  actual  truth  is  stated  and 
no  superlatives  are  used  or  exaggerated  claims 
made. 

To  dispel  a  prevailing  notion  that  we  spent  a 
"fortune"  in  advertising,  let  me  say  that  our  ap- 
propriation for  the  first  year  was  a  very  modest 
sum.  We  never  allowed  it  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  our  sales.  This,  on 
a  million-dollar  volume,  was  a  very  small  item, 
especially  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  a  yearly 
saving  of  $70,000  was  made  by  our  having  no  com- 
mission traveling  men. 

When  other  manufacturers  followed  us  in  adver- 
tising and  spent  lavish  sums,  father  remained  un- 
concerned and  refused  to  increase  our  appropriation. 

"We  shall  compete  in  quality,  style,  value,  and 
service,  but  never  in  advertising,"  he  would  say. 

*    *    * 

Competition  may  be,  as  often  alleged,  the  life  of 
trade.  We  ourselves  never  fought  competition. 
Strict  as  we  always  were  in  adhering  to  our  rules 
of  conduct,  there  was  no  policy  which  we  prac- 
ticed more  consistently  than  the  policy  of  leaving 
competitors  alone. 

We  refused  to  follow  others.  No  competitor's 
model  was  ever  permitted  to  be  copied.  No  trade 
mark  or  stationery  or  style  of  package  used  by  com- 
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petitors  was  ever  imitated.  No  material  was  ever 
purchased  if  a  salesman  mentioned  that  So-and-so 
had  given  an  order  for  it. 

No  price-cutting  was  ever  indulged  in  for  the  sake 
of  fighting  competition.  No  employees  were  taken 
away  from  competitors.  No  effort  was  ever  made 
to  take  a  customer  away  from  some  one  else.  No 
undermining  of  any  kind  was  ever  resorted  to.  "There 
is  room  for  us  and  for  others/*  we  used  to  say. 

Our  designers  so  well  knew  our  rigid  policy  re- 
garding copying  from  competitors  that  they  would 
have  no  more  tried  to  ignore  it  than  to  bring  in 
stolen  property. 

I  believe  that  I  can  trace  this  attitude  to  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

a.  We  believed  that  copying  from  competitors 
was  unethical. 

b.  We  wanted   "Dix-Make"   to   be  our  own 
product. 

c.  We  took  interest  and  pride  in  originating. 

d.  We  were   convinced   that   this   was   good 
policy  from  the  business  point  of  view. 

Father,  who  was  regarded  as  the  dean  in  our  in- 
dustry, would  often  give  this  advice  to  younger 
competitors : 

"If  you  want  to  make  legitimate  profits,  then 
produce  something  of  your  own.  So  long  as  you 
merely  copy  us  or  others,  you  must  of  necessity 
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offer  the  only  inducement  you  have  to  obtain  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  cut  pices" 

Competition  spurred  us  on  to  greater  efforts;  we 
strove  to  improve  our  merchandise,  and  to  give 
better  service  than  before.  We  exerted  ourselves 
to  make  prettier  styles  and  render  more  cooperation 
to  our  customers — in  effect,  to  beat  our  own  standards 
and  thus  deserve  the  confidence  and  the  continued  patron- 
age of  those  whom  we  served. 

Outside  of  this,  we  completely  ignored  compe- 
tition. Father  used  to  say  that  the  only  way  to 
make  a  success  is  to  watch  one's  own  business;  that 
the  only  way  to  make  a  profit  is  to  give  the  public 
something  different,  something  better,  always  some- 
thing which  is  wanted;  that  merely  to  copy  and 
undersell  is  as  unethical  as  it  is  unprofitable. 

"Keep  your  eyes  open,  know  what  is  going  on; 
then  apply  greater  efforts  to  your  own  business," 
he  would  often  say.  "People  who  watch  competitors 
neglect  themselves." 


During  our  early  years  in  New  York  the  chief 
selling  part  of  the  business  fell  to  me.  I  "intro- 
duced" the  house  dress  and  uniform  in  stores  like 
Lord  &  Taylor,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Best  &  Co., 
McCutcheon's,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Stern 
Brothers,  in  New  York;  and  similar  stores  in  other 
cities.  None  of  these  concerns  had  ever  before  car- 
ried such  garments  in  stock.    We  had  to  guide  their 
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buyers,  instruct  their  salespeople,  and  confer  with 
their  merchandise  managers.  They  came  to  rely 
on  our  advice. 

During  our  first  year  in  New  York  we  occupied 
the  top  floor  at  154  West  Eighteenth  Street.  Bun- 
dles of  cut  garments  were  shipped  to  our  workshops 
in  New  Jersey  and  garments  were  made  up  there  as 
before. 

In  1908  we  moved  our  New  York  headquarters 
to  a  modern  building  in  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
Our  executive  offices,  salesrooms,  and  so  on,  occu- 
pied four  of  the  twelve  floors.  By  leasing  the  entire 
building  and  subletting  eight  floors,  we  were  able 
to  have  our  own  space  practically  rent  free. 

Despite  the  general  exodus  of  the  entire  needle 
industry  uptown,  father  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
move.  We  remained  in  one  building  fifteen  years 
— five  years  longer  than  the  original  lease  had  called 
for. 

"Mr.  Dix,  yours  is  the  top-notch  firm  in  your 
line.  You  belong  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  the  real  estate 
brokers  would  urge. 

"This  scramble  to  be  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  non- 
sense," father  would  answer.  "Some  people  think 
that  all  they  need  to  obtain  business  is  to  be  located 
where  they  can  catch  the  passing  buyer.  This  may 
be  true  for  the  retailer,  but  we  who  are  wholesale 
manufacturers  had  better  give  our  attention  to  other 
things — the  making  of  the  right  goods  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  them  as  economically  as  possible.     Our 
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buyers  will  find  their  way  to  us,  if  we  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  do  so. 

"No,  neither  we  nor  any  of  the  other  manufactur- 
ers belong  on  Fifth  Avenue.  That  avenue  was  not 
intended  for  factories  and  it  is  wrong  to  permit 
factories  to  move  there.  Think  of  the  clogging  up 
of  such  a  street.  Think  of  the  traffic!  Everything 
has  its  proper  place.    We  shall  stay  where  we  are." 

Father's  words  proved  prophetic.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  finally  had  to  adopt  drastic 
measures  to  force  manufacturing  to  go  elsewhere. 
But  the  damage  was  done,  and  Fifth  Avenue  below 
Thirty-fourth  Street  has  never  been  the  same  since 
the  invasion  by  the  garment  industries. 


Chapfer  Six 
BEYOND   WORK   AND   WAGES 

SOME  time  during  the  World  War  I  visited  a 
certain  well-known  manufacturing  firm. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  firm  were 
both  college  graduates,  of  that  type  of  clean-cut, 
intelligent  American  business  men  whose  character- 
istics are  fairness  and  broadmindedness. 

They  took  pleasure  in  showing  me  about  their 
building.  Uncanny  machines  were  performing  their 
tasks  with  almost  human  intelligence;  among  others 
there  was  a  row  of  electric  machines,  turning  out 
bills  of  different  colors  to  designate  various  terri- 
tories and  salesmen,  adding,  totaling,  and  making 
all  sorts  of  records  without  apparent  direction  from 
anyone. 

Duly  impressed  as  I  was,  when  we  were  making 
the  round  of  inspection,  something  lurked  in  my 
mind.  Turning  to  the  two  men,  I  said:  "Look  here. 
You  typify  America !  You  hunt  out  the  very  latest 
labor-saving  devices.  You  must  have  something 
interesting  to  tell  me  of  the  people  in  your  organiza- 
tion. What  are  you  doing  new  in  your  relations 
with  employees?" 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  their  private  office. 
I  had  touched  a  subject  which  not  only  interested 
but  worried  them. 

73 
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Our  conversation  was  about  like  this: — 

Mr.  X:  "Our  business  was  established  over  fifty 
years  ago.  Our  workrooms  are  scattered  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  Our  opera- 
tives are  women  and  many  of  them  have 
been  with  us  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
We  give  them  steady  employment,  treat 
them  decently,  yet  our  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
enough  of  them;  in  every  one  of  our  shops 
there  are  idle  machines.  Some  time  ago  we 
announced  a  5  per  cent  bonus,  but  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  applicants  and  we  feel 
that  this  generosity  on  our  part  has  been  a 
mistake." 

I:  "May  I  ask  what  are  the  average  earnings 

of  your  experienced  operatives?" 

Mr.  X:  "We  are  not  quite  sure,  but  believe  them  to 
be  about  $15  weekly." 

I :  '  'Now  let  me  see.    At  this  rate,  if  employed 

fifty  weeks  yearly,  the  earnings  would 
amount  to  $750.  The  5-per-cent  bonus  of 
this  is  $37.50  per  year.  Really,  gentlemen, 
did  you  think  this  little  bonus  would  cause 
women  to  flock  to  you  and  stand  in  line 
begging  to  be  admitted?  Why,  these  are 
war  times!  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 
We  in  our  business  are  now  paying  a  bonus 
of  37J4  per  cent  and  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
doing  enough.     Consider  their  needs  and 
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you  will  see  that  what  you  think  is  gener- 
osity on  your  part  is  really  not  even  fair- 
ness/' 

So  interested  were  these  men  in  what  was,  after 
all,  but  an  honest  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  fellow 
employer,  our  discussion  was  continued  through 
lunch  and  into  the  afternoon.  During  the  conver- 
sation I  chanced  to  express  this  thought:  "We 
business  men  are  accustomed  to  having  our  yearly 
inventory  show  our  profits  and  our  assets,  our 
debits  and  credits.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when 
a  third  page  should  be  added  to  these  inventories — 
a  page  to  show  what  has  been  done  to  cement  closer 
relations  with  our  workers?" 

Some  time  later,  on  my  father's  seventieth  birth- 
day, he  received  the  following  telegram  from  the 
members  of  this  firm:  "Congratulations  from  the  pupils 
to  the  master."  Yet  to  this  day  father  and  these  men 
have  never  met. 

HOW  A   STRIKE  CAME 

For  many  years  one  of  our  sources^of  materials 
was  the  largest  mill  producing  cotton  materials  in 
the  country.  Such  was  the  position  held  by  this 
mill  that  other  mills  tended  almost  invariably  to 
follow  it.  For  instance,  no  prices  were  fixed  for 
any  season  until  after  this  mill  announced  its  sched- 
ule.   The  condition  of  this  mill  was  the  barometer 
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by  which  the  condition  of  the  entire  industry  was 
judged. 

In  the  summer  of  192.2.,  father  and  I  were  in  the 
salesroom  of  this  mill,  placing  our  contract  for  the 
coming  season.  We  had  received  the  mill's  an- 
nouncement of  new  prices,  indicating  a  10-per-cent 
increase.  At  the  same  time  the  newspapers  were 
apprising  us  of  a  10-per-cent  reduction  of  wages  in 
this  mill.  I  could  not  reconcile  an  increase  in  sell- 
ing prices  and  a  reduction  in  wages  happening  si- 
multaneously, and  on  this  particular  day,  seated  in 
the  salesroom  of  the  mill,  I  could  not  help  putting 
the  question  to  the  vice-president  of  the  firm. 

"Do  you  expect  that  the  several  thousands  of 
workers  you  employ  will  rest  content  when  you 
decrease  their  wage  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  selling  price  of  your  product?  What  explana- 
tion can  you  give  your  employees?" 

Later,  a  bitter  strike  took  place  in  that  mill.  It 
lasted  several  months,  and  the  employees  won.  A 
representative  of  the  firm  later  admitted  that  this 
strike  was  the  longest  and  most  costly  strike  his 
firm  had  ever  experienced — and  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  unsound  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  firm. 


There  seems  to  me  a  lesson  in  the  two  cases  just 
quoted.  The  first  shows  the  error  we  employers 
often  make  in  being  able  to  see  only  one  side  of  a 
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situation;  and  so  with  the  best  of  intentions  we 
fail  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

The  second  case  shows  that  arbitrary  methods 
can  be  ill  applied  in  these  days  when  labor  is  assert- 
ing itself  as  never  before.  Within  the  lifetime  of 
men  now  living,  what  changes  have  taken  place! 
They  were  eyewitnesses  of  serfdom;  they  saw  work- 
ers becoming  organized;  they  lived  to  watch  crude 
labor  leadership  gradually  getting  into  competent 
hands.  The  march  is  onward  and  it  stirs  one's 
imagination  as  to  future  progress.  Yes,  and  it 
behooves  us  employers  to  examine  our  attitude  and 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  changing  relationships. 
No  longer  is  it  feasible  to  say,  "The  workers  want 
too  much,"  or,  "Conditions  are  good  enough  for 
them  as  they  are. ' '  No  longer  is  it  up  to  us  to  make 
the  decision  by  ourselves.  Labor  is  asserting  itself; 
its  demands  must  be  considered;  it  must  be  handled 
in  the  spirit  of  the  new  times. 


STEADY   EMPLOYMENT 


We  started  our  business  in  1896  and  for  the  first 
ten  years  our  thoughts  and  energies  were,  of  course, 
directed  mainly  to  building  it  up  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. We  got  along  well  with  our  workers,  and 
living  as  we  then  did  in  a  small  town,  we  knew  them 
intimately.  Our  policy  won  for  us  confidence  and 
respect.  We  strove  after  steady  employment,  did 
not  work  overtime,  did  not  employ  children,  gave 
pay  for  vacations,  distributed  gifts,  held  birthday 
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parties,  and  danced  and  laughed  and  worked  and 
had  good  times  together. 

As  our  business  grew  and  became  more  and  more 
profitable,  our  interest  in  our  employees  also  grew. 
It  seemed  natural  that  we  should  share  with  them 
part  of  the  profits  made;  should  reward  them  beyond 
the  weekly  wage  for  their  loyalty,  their  skill,  their 
contribution  to  our  success.  It  seemed  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  we  began  to  do  it.  That  attitude 
became  our  compass  and  we  were  guided  by  it.  It 
became  part  and  parcel  of  our  general  business 
policy.  It  became  as  much  a  working  principle  as 
our  habit  of  paying  our  bills  for  merchandise,  keep- 
ing our  machinery  in  good  repair,  and  rendering 
honest  service  to  our  customers. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  industry 
— some  competent  observers  think  it  the  most  im- 
portant— is  the  question  of  steady  employment  and 
how  to  bring  it  about. 

The  first  step,  perhaps,  is  to  think  of  wages  in 
terms  of  annual  earnings,  and  when  these  are  uncer- 
tain or  unknown,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  aver- 
age earnings  per  year  in  various  industries  and 
localities.  If  we  are  made  to  pay  for  unsteady  work 
we  may  begin  to  make  a  serious  effort  toward 
steadying  it.  More  regular  employment,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  result  if  the  policy  were  followed  of 
slowing  down  the  rate  of  expansion  when  temporary 
market  conditions  seem  to  warrant  a  speeding  up. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  fair  that  in  highly  sea- 
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sonal  trades,  such  as  canning,  millinery,  women's 
apparel,  mining,  and  the  like,  the  rate  of  wages 
should  be  higher  than  in  those  offering  steady 
employment,  and  should  always  be  based  upon  the 
duration  of  employment.  The  shorter  the  season, 
the  higher  the  wage,  should  be  the  rule. 
,    The  second  step  is  to  do  away  with  overtime  work. 

During  the  war,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
United  States  Government  appointed  our  house  to 
supply  nurses'  uniforms  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Red  Cross.  We  cooperated  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  every  way  we  could.  It  was  difficult 
to  furnish  uniforms  for  the  private  and  hospital 
nurses  in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time  manu- 
facture a  sufficient  supply  to  outfit  the  nurses  sent 
overseas.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
General  Pershing  cabled  for  41,000  additional  uni- 
forms for  our  nurses  in  France,  the  situation  became 
especially  acute. 

In  spite  of  the  recognition  given  us,  we  refused 
to  profiteer  or  to  monopolize  the  large  orders  of- 
fered us  by  the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  we 
suggested  that  other  reputable  manufacturers  be 
given  some  of  the  business.  We  told  Washington 
officials  that  our  house  could  undertake  to  make 
only  4,000  of  the  additional  uniforms  and  urged 
that  the  remaining  quantity  be  distributed  among 
other  manufacturers.  This  suggestion  was  accepted, 
but  not  before  we  acceded  to  the  Government's  re- 
quest that  we  give  our  own  charts  and  patterns  to 
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the  other  makers,  for  "Dix-Make"  was  regarded  as 
the  Government  standard,  and  the  officials  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  uniforms  made  by  others 
would  fit  as  well  as  our  garments. 

We  were  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything 
we  could,  just  so  long  as  our  employees  did  not 
have  to  work  overtime  or  have  a  schedule  of  more 
than  five  days  a  week. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  even  during  the  greatest  pres- 
sure of  war,  we  never  permitted  overtime  work,  nor 
Saturday  work,  neither  did  we  increase  our  facilities. 


On  January  24,  1910,  when  we  were  celebrating 
my  father's  seventieth  birthday,  he  announced  that 
just  as  no  wages  of  our  people  had  ever  been  reduced^  so 
the  37V2  Per  cent  bonus  paid  during  the  war  would 
not  be  taken  off.  This  promise  was  strictly  lived 
up  to.  Nothing  short  of  extreme  necessity  could 
have  caused  us  to  alter  our  determination  not  to 
reduce  the  wages  or  income  of  our  employees. 

Early  in  November  of  that  year  we  received  an 
urgent  invitation  to  attend  an  "important"  lunch- 
eon of  a  trade  organization  at  the  Aldine  Club  in 
New  York. 

Although  our  firm  never  belonged  to  any  asso- 
ciation, we  accepted  this  invitation.  The  chairman 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  "Since  de- 
partment stores  are  determined  not  to  place  orders 
until  the  price  level  is  reduced,  it  naturally  follows 
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that  we,  the  manufacturers,  must  all  stand  together. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  realize  that 
what  is  good  for  any  one  of  us  is  good  for  all  of 
us.  We  must  unite  upon  a  common  policy.  As  a 
spokesman  for  the  organization  I  propose  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  at  once  shut  down  completely 
our  manufacturing  departments;  that  not  a  single 
garment  be  produced  until  the  tide  turns.  For  if 
we  permit  our  stocks  to  accumulate,  the  buyers  will 
have  us  at  their  mercy  and  will  dictate  prices  to  us. M 

This,  in  substance,  was  the  speech  we  listened  to. 
When  it  came  our  turn  to  say  whether  our  firm 
would  agree  to  act  as  suggested,  we  replied: 

"We  know  that  many  manufacturers  have  been 
panicky  and  have  shut  down  their  plants.  We  know 
that  stocks  are  large  and  that  no  one  can  tell  how 
soon  they  will  move.  We  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  shutting  down  is  the  answer  to  the  situation. 
Shutting  down  means  ceasing  to  pay  wages;  with- 
out wages  people  cannot  buy.  How  is  business  to 
be  restored  if  we  ourselves  cut  off  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people?  It  does  not  seem  economi- 
cally sound.  And  in  so  far  as  our  own  firm  is  con- 
cerned, we  propose  to  keep  right  on  working,  full 
time  and  full  force;  if  we  run  short  of  cash,  we  shall 
borrow  from  the  banks  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
credit.  We  will  keep  our  organization  working. 
We  advise  you  all  to  do  likewise;  but  whether  you 
do  or  not,  our  own  minds  are  made  up.  And  now 
we  must  ask  to  be  excused,  for  we  are  busy  on  the 
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plan  for  a  promised  bonus  distribution  to  our 
workers  and  we  are  not  willing  to  disappoint  them. '  * 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  orders,  we  kept  our  work- 
rooms open  and  our  workers  busy,  full  force,  full 
time  and  full  pay.  In  all  the  months  of  panic  in 
the  industry,  when  others  wildly  curtailed  hours, 
reduced  wages  and  shut  down  completely,  our 
house  remained  free  from  fear  and  went  on  working. 

We  sold  what  stocks  we  had  on  hand,  now  and 
again,  at  half-price  Our  shelves  were  packed,  but 
we  kept  moving  our  goods  in  time  to  make  room 
for  the  new  garments  as  they  came  in. 

Then  January  came — and  with  it  a  rush  of  buyers, 
seeking  merchandise  they  had  postponed  buying— 
and  once  again  we  were  as  busy  in  selling  as  in 
making.  In  our  industry,  so  far  as  I  know,  our 
house  was  the  only  one  working  without  a  stop. 

Father  always  felt  strongly  about  the  need  of 
providing  steady  work  and  of  not  cutting  wages. 

The  question  may  be  asked  how  we  managed  to 
hold  to  this  policy  through  years  of  depression. 

The  fact  is  that  we  managed  to  avoid  wage  re- 
ductions principally  because  of  our  attitude  toward 
our  people.  It  forced  us  into  greater  efficiency  of 
management,  more  advantageous  purchasing  of  ma- 
terials, and  the  creating  of  more  attractive  models. 
We  were,  in  other  words,  spurred  to  greater  effort 
in  order  to  find  markets  for  our  product  and  keep 
up  our  volume.  With  ample  financial  reserve  we 
were  able  to  face,  if  need  be,  a  season  of  smaller 
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profits.  "The  good  years  would  make  up  for  the 
bad  ones,''  we  said,  and  found  that  this  principle 
worked  out  well  for  all  concerned. 

Today,  as  I  write,  captains  of  our  large  enter- 
prises are  conceding  that  sustained  earnings  are  ac- 
companied by  sustained  purchasing  power,  and  that 
unless  the  purchasing  -power  of  the  masses  is  kept  high, 
no  steady  prosperity  can  result. 

THE  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

In  191 2.  we  instituted  a  five-day- week  schedule. 

For  years  I  had  rarely  taken  a  regular  summer 
vacation.  Upon  building  a  summer  bungalow  in 
1912.,  I  began  to  absent  myself  from  business  on 
Saturdays  during  the  late  spring;  the  call  of  the  veg- 
etable patch  and  the  love  of  puttering  about  a  little 
country  home  were  irresistible.  This  soon  made  the 
thought  occur  to  me  how  much  our  working  fam- 
ily, too,  would  enjoy  having  the  time  off  from 
Friday  night  to  Monday  morning  during  the  hot 
summer  months. 

We  posted  a  notice  to  this  effect  in  all  our  shops 
and  reserved  the  right  to  call  back  any  department 
or  the  entire  staff,  if  production  went  behind,  but 
stated  our  hope  that  this  would  never  be  necessary, 
as  we  believed  that  by  close  application  our  maxi- 
mum production  would  easily  be  kept  up  without 
the  half-day  of  work  on  Saturday. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  after  we 
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reduced  the  working  hours,  we  produced  in  ijix 
forty-five  thousand  garments  more  on  the  five-day- 
schedule  than  in  former  years  on  a  six-day  schedule 
• — and  this  without  increasing  the  number  of 
operatives ! 

The  five-day-week  schedule  was  originally  in- 
tended for  July  and  August  only;  it  was  extended 
to  run  through  September;  and  beginning  with  191 8 
it  remained  in  effect  throughout  the  year.  We  never 
after  that  opened  the  shops  on  Saturday. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  ardent  advocates  of  the 
forty-hour  week  and  the  five-day  schedule. 

The  tremendous  development  of  machinery  would 
be  purposeless  if  it  were  not  to  lighten  man's  work 
and  shorten  his  working  hours. 

How  revolting  it  was  to  us  to  see  stores  kept 
open  evenings  for  two  weeks  before  Christmas  Day ! 
How  many  thousands  of  sales-persons  had  to  toil 
late  at  night  in  order  that  a  heedless  public  might 
purchase  its  "good  will"  gifts  at  the  last  moment! 

Is  any  store  the  poorer  for  the  more  sane  policy 
of  daytime  shopping? 

"It  pays  to  do  so"  was  our  constant  rejoinder 
when,  as  happened  frequently,  we  were  accused  of 
being  sentimental. 

Many  employers  have  adopted  the  five-day  week 
for  the  summer  months  at  least,  and  they  too  have 
found  that  it  pays,  both  in  money  and  in  the  good 
will  of  their  workers. 
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PREVAILING   ABUSES 


I  have  already  given  some  idea  of  the  conditions 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  garment  indus- 
tries thirty  years  ago.  Not  many  people  remember, 
perhaps,  that  operatives  were  then  charged  by 
many  firms  for  the  rental  of  machines,  for  thread 
and  needles;  that  deductions  from  pay  envelopes 
were  made  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts. 

Work  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  later,  even  on 
Sundays,  was  nothing  unusual  during  the  busy 
season.  Children  were  employed  regardless  of  age. 
Sanitary  workshops  were  scarce.  Basements  and 
semi-dark,  filthy  and  ill-smelling  lofts  were  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  toiling  at  their 
tasks. 

Buildings  which  were  fire-traps  and  unprovided 
with  proper  or  sufficient  toilets,  were  considered 
good  enough  for  shops  in  which  were  manufactured 
not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  finest  of  lingerie, 
dresses,  cloaks,  and  clothing  for  men  and  women. 

Such  facilities  as  lunch-rooms  or  rest-rooms  for 
use  in  accidents  and  illness  were  hardly  known. 
Employees  were  not  paid  during  vacations  nor  for 
absence  due  to  illness.  Bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and 
stock  ownership  were  hardly  dreamt  of,  certainly 
not  often  practiced.  There  was  no  accident  insur- 
ance, no  group  insurance,  no  protection  whatsoever, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  worker. 

In  many  cases  large  quantities  of  work  were  given 
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out  to  be  done  in  tenements  by  families  and  groups 
of  families.   ' 'Sweating"  was  general. 

I  use  the  past  tense,  yet  some  of  these  conditions 
are  not  extinct  today.  Improvements  have  taken 
place,  of  course,  during  recent  years,  but  almost 
invariably  such  improvements  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  pressure  of  labor  unions  and  their 
friends,  an  exceptional  manufacturer  here  and  there 
cooperating. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  needle  industry  was  barely 
organized.  The  eight-hour  day  had  not  been  es- 
tablished; trade  unions  were  weak  and  only  begin- 
ning to  function — and  so  abuses  were  plentiful. 

To  us,  in  Millville,  it  seemed  horrible  that  sani- 
tary conditions  and  sufficient  air  and  light  and  heat 
were  not  provided;  that  thread  and  needles  and  even 
cost  of  machines  were  charged  to  workers;  that 
"firing"  was  done  without  due  notice;  that  no  va- 
cations were  allowed,  no  steady  work  given,  no 
regular  hours  observed — and  that  children  were 
doing  adults'  tasks! 

A  strong  building  must  have  a  strong  foundation. 
And  our  business  having  grown  up  in  a  small  town, 
with  its  spirit  of  cooperation  and  democracy,  it  was 
a  matter  of  habit  for  us  to  carry  on  in  the  same 
spirit  after  we  moved  to  New  York. 

It  was  natural  for  us  to  be  astonished  when  we 
saw  New  York  factory  buildings  lit  up  at  night! 
It  was  natural  for  us  to  feel  a  revulsion  at  the  sight 
of  men,  women,  and  children  making  their  way 
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homeward  out  of  the  shops  at  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
at  night! 

When  we  began  our  business,  and  for  some  years 
after,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  state  regulations  to 
protect  employees.  Trade  unions  among  women 
workers  were  a  negligible  quantity.  There  was  no 
organized  civic  body  to  fight  against  abuses,  against 
inhuman  treatment  and  conditions,  excepting  only 
the  Consumers '  League. 

This  splendid  organization  was  founded  by 
socially-minded  women  to  crusade  against  sweat- 
shops, child  labor,  overtime  work,  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, and  lack  of  decent  creature  comforts. 

Wherever  women  and  girls  were  employed,  the 
Consumers'  League  kept  a  vigilant  lookout.  For 
factories,  mills,  shops,  stores,  or  offices,  it  had  its 
standards,  its  code  and  rules.  It  had  no  power  of 
enforcement.    Its  only  weapon  was  persuasion. 

Any  firm  which  passed  its  rigid  inspection  was 
granted  a  license  number  and  the  right  to  use  the 
official  Consumers'  League  label,  which  vouched 
that  that  firm's  product  was  manufactured  under 
clean  and  sanitary  conditions.  I  believe  that  the 
chief  fight  of  the  League  originally  was  against  the 
sweatshop.  Its  official  label  was  meant  to  educate 
women  to  demand  garments  not  made  in  filthy 
slums. 

It  was  in  1901  that  the  secretary  of  the  Consumers' 
League,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  and  a  field  inspector 
came  down  to  Millville.    Their  visit  was  not  ex- 
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pected  by  us.  So  pleased  were  they  with  the  con- 
ditions in  our  shops  that,  after  complying  with 
certain  suggestions,  we  were  promptly  granted  the 
privilege  of  using  their  official  label.  Henceforth 
it  appeared  on  all  our  garments  as  a  mark  of  "ap- 
proved conditions." 

In  the  1903  annual  report  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  there  appears  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"In  the  needle  trades,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
there  is  only  one  manufacturer  known  to  the  writer 
who  obeys  the  statute  (pertaining  to  working 
hours),  namely  Henry  A.  Dix,  whose  factories  at 
Millville  and  Bridgeton  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  League  and  use  of  the  label." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Romig  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  now  long  retired  from 
business,  I  believe  our  firm  was  the  only  one  in  this 
state  then  permitted  the  use  of  that  label  on 
women's  wrappers.  This  fact  is  indeed  a  reflection 
on  the  working  conditions  which  were  the  rule. 


As  years  go  by,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
my  father's  wisdom  in  having  long  ago  decided  that 
our  business,  when  it  reached  a  fairly  good  volume, 
should  be  held  down  against  further  expansion.  The 
prevalent  idea  that  one's  business  must  keep  on 
growing  larger  and  larger  every  year  was  to  his  way 
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of  thinking  an  erroneous  one — and  I  believe  that  he 
was  right. 

The  argument  is  that  business  cannot  stand  still, 
that  it  must  go  either  forward  or  backward.  But 
growth  in  volume  is  not  the  only  measure.  What 
about  growth  in  betterment  of  the  article  produced; 
in  betterment  of  service  rendered ;  in  development  of 
closer  cooperation  with  the  workers;  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery,  new  systems,  better 
methods?  Are  not  these  also  growth7.  We  thought  so. 
The  satisfaction  in  striving  for  betterment,  in  deserv- 
ing the  loyalty  of  our  workers  and  in  retaining  old 
friends  and  old  customers,  was  to  us  greater  than 
that  in  limitless  increase  of  trade. 

One  concrete  advantage  of  limiting  expansion 
may  be  pointed  out.  During  slack  seasons,  and  even 
throughout  19x0 — the  year  of  depression — we  were 
able  to  swing  the  business  without  hardship,  even 
though  no  orders  of  any  size  were  coming  in.  Our 
people  were  depending  upon  us  for  employment  and 
they  were  not  disappointed,  for  we  kept  busy  pre- 
paring stock  ahead  of  the  seasons.  If  our  business 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  unduly  large,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  say  now,  "Twenty- 
seven  years  in  business  and  never  an  idle  day.'* 

We  held  that  it  is  a  sound  policy  to  grow  only 
sufficiently  large  to  be  able  to  produce  merchandise 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  After  that  there  is 
usually  no  justification  for  further  expansion,  except 
desire  for  selfish  gain.    The  customer  is  not  benefited 
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if  the  article  produced  is  not  lessened  in  price,  while 
as  far  as  the  employees  are  concerned,  we  contend 
that  it  is  a  more  sound  economic  policy  to  give  un- 
interruped  employment  to  three  or  four  hundred 
people  and  pay  them  well,  than  to  increase  the 
number  to  five  hundred  without  any  certainty  of 
permanence  of  employment  or  adequate  pay. 

As  I  look  back  on  our  attempts  in  our  work  rela- 
tions to  go  beyond  the  mere  giving  of  work  and 
paying  of  wages,  I  feel  satisfied  that  so-called  benev- 
olence was  never  the  impelling  force.  We  did  not 
think  in  terms  of  benevolence.  We  thought  and 
acted  out  of  our  interest  in  our  workers  and  our 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  fairness  toward 
them. 


Chaffer  Seven 
"LET  US   GET  BETTER   ACQUAINTED" 

SOON  after  we  moved  to  New  York  we  began 
keenly  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  were  out  of 
daily  touch  with  most  of  our  co-workers.  Our 
executive  offices  were  in  New  York.  Our  purchas- 
ing and  cutting  of  material  were  done  in  New  York 
under  our  direct  supervision.  The  sewing  was  still 
done  in  the  Millville,  Bridgeton,  and  Somerville 
shops,  under  the  eyes  of  local  managers.  The 
workers  in  New  York  were  the  only  ones  that  we 
could  meet  daily. 

Because  the  majority  of  our  workers  were  at  a 
distance  from  us,  I  began  writing  letters  to  them. 
These  letters  were  written  monthly,  under  the  title 
"Let  Us  Get  Better  Acquainted,"  and  were  printed 
and  distributed  to  all  our  people.  They  were  meant 
as  personal  chats.  In  them  no  "loyalty  of  the 
workers"  was  preached.  In  them  no  sugar-coated 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  workers  docile.  They 
were  the  kind  of  letters  in  which  one  thinks  aloud, 
as  it  were,  with  interested  friends. 

In  these  letters  I  sketched  briefly  the  history, 
ideals,  and  purposes  of  our  organization  and  tried 
to  show,  too,  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
made  by  every  man  and  woman  in  it.  I  gave  credit 
to  our  workers  for  their  faithfulness  and  skill  in  one 

9* 
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letter,  and  invited  criticism  and  suggestions  from 
them  in  another.  This  latter,  by  the  way,  brought 
us  some  surprises.  A  number  of  suggestions  came 
from  the  rank  and  file  and  every  one  of  them  proved 
■practical  and  was  put  into  effect  by  us. 

What  impression  these  monthly  chats  made  upon 
our  employees  we  could  not,  of  course,  determine. 
But  I  myself  know  that  they  caused  all  of  us  in  New 
York  to  feel  closer  to  our  workers,  helped  to  make 
our  thoughts  turn  to  them  regularly,  influenced  us 
to  keep  our  business  human  and  personal.  We  felt 
that  we  were  not  merely  running  a  factory,  we  were 
engaged  in  a  form  of  human  cooperation. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  given  here,  just  as  they 
were  written.  In  the  life-story  of  a  man,  letters 
are  of  great  value.  Are  they  not  significant  also  in 
the  life-story  of  a  business? 

The  first  letter  introduced  the  series : 

"LET  US  GET  BETTER  ACQUAINTED!" 

A  Personal  Letter  from  M.  H.  Dix. 

November,  1919  No.  1. 

A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

Some  time  ago  the  thought  came  to  me  that  while  you 
are  a  member  of  our  working  family,  you  are  really  little 
acquainted  with  the  business  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected; it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  some  things  about  it;  that  it  would  be  interesting 
and  pleasant  for  you  and  for  us  to  "Get  Acquainted." 

In  this  first  letter  I  shall  give  you  a  short  history  of  our 
business,  and  I  hope  to  continue  issuing  one  letter  every 
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month,  so  that  we  may  be  in  touch  with  all  our  co-workers 
who  are  scattered  in  our  workrooms  in  Millville,  Bridge- 
ton,  and  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  with  those  in 
our  New  York  City  establishment. 

I  shall  take  pleasure  in  writing  these  monthly  letters 
to  you. 

[Then  followed  a  sketch  of  the  business,  with  emphasis 
on  father's  continual  pride  in  the  quality  of  "Dix-Make" 
garments.] 

I  have  many  things  to  tell  you,  and  my  next  letter  will 

reach  you  the  middle  of  December. 

Sincerely, 

M.  H.  DIX 
*     *     * 

Another  letter  talked  about  the  Dix  label  and 
what  it  stood  for: 

"LET  US  GET  BETTER  ACQUAINTED!" 

June  1910.  No.  8. 

IT  IS  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 

We  are  all  busy  making  and  selling  house  dresses  and 
nurses'  and  maids'  uniforms.  Being  busy  and  doing  a 
thousand  and  one  things,  perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  stop 
to  think  of  the  importance  of  the  "little  things." 

After  all,  making  a  dress  is  like  building  a  house.  Now 
suppose  a  bricklayer  fails  to  place  just  one  little  brick 
evenly  and  in  its  right  place.  What  happens?  The  entire 
front  of  the  building  is  marred  and  spoiled.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  though  a  dress  be  made  with  proper  care 
and  skill  and  neatness — yet  if  one  little  -part  is  made 
crookedly;  if  there  is  one  oil  spot  on  it;  if  one  pocket  is 
set  on  crookedly;  if  the  hem  is  not  even;  if  one  cuff  is 
wider  than  the  other;  if  there  is  a  tiny  imperfection  in  the 
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material;  if  a  button  is  missing;  if  the  hemstitching  on  the 
collar  is  badly  done;  if  there  are  more  gathers  on  one  side 
of  the  skirt  than  on  the  other;  if  it  is  slightly  scorched  in 
pressing;  if,  in  fact,  any  one  little  thing  is  not  just  right — 
then  the  entire  dress  is  more  or  less  spoiled  and  is  not 
worthy  of  having  the  "Dix-Make"  label  stitched  into  it. 
For  just  as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  just  so 
surely  is  that  dress  bound  to  be  returned  to  us,  no  matter 
from  how  far. 

You  see,  this  business  and  reputation  of  ours  were  estab- 
lished not  because  of  low  prices,  but  because  of  high 
quality.  People  expect  and  demand,  therefore,  quality 
materials,  quality  workmanship,  quality  finish.  Anything 
which  is  not  "just  so"  is  not  accepted. 

"This  is  a  Dix  Dress,1 "  says  the  little  tag  on  each  dress. 
And  what  that  tag  means  is  that  it  is  a  "Quality  Dress"; 
that  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  examine  and  inspect  it; 
that  it  is  right — for  if  it  were  not,  that  little  tag  would 
not  be  fastened  to  it. 

As  you  know,  about  forty  people  handle  each  garment 
in  its  various  stages  of  making.  Teamwork,  and  a  hearty 
teamwork,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  finished  garment  be 
made  with  the  right  degree  of  goodness.  What  is  the  use 
of  Jennie  and  Mary  and  Gertrude  doing  their  parts  with 
care  and  conscience,  if  Elizabeth  or  Blanche  or  Alice  does 
her  part  carelessly  and  slovenly?  The  finished  dress  will 
not  be  perfect,  will  not  be  fit  to  send  out. 

Mrs.  McBride,  'way  out  in  New  Mexico,  sees  a  friend 
wearing  a  Dix  dress  and  she  likes  it.  Mrs.  McBride  goes 
to  a  store  and  says,  "I  want  to  see  what  you  have  in  Dix 
house  dresses;  my  size  is  thirty-eight."  The  saleswoman 
shows  her  a  few  models  and  Mrs.  McBride  picks  out  two 
pretty  little  dresses,  a  blue,  and  a  lavender  one.  She  comes 
home  and  is  anxious  for  John  to  see  how  sweet  she  will 
look  the  next  morning  in  one  of  the  new  morning  frocks. 
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She  unpacks  the  box  and  opens  the  garments.  She  is 
so  -pleased  to  see  how  fresh  and  crisp  they  look,  how  very 
neatly  and  honestly  the  stitching  is  done,  what  good 
quality  of  organdie  is  used  for  the  collar,  and  so  on. 

She  wants  to  see  how  becoming  the  dresses  are  to  her, 
so  she  slips  one  on.  What's  that?  One  sleeve  is  wider 
than  the  other?  The  skirt  sags  on  one  side?  There  is  a 
hole  in  the  material?  One  of  the  buttonholes  is  all  un- 
raveled? "Oh,  what  a  pity,"  says  Mrs.  McBride.  "Why 
don't  these  manufacturers  employ  the  right  people  and  see 
that  these  faults  do  not  occur?  What  a  shame  to  have  such 
attractive  dresses  spoiled!" 

Mrs.  McBride  is  angry  and  disappointed,  and  sends  the 
dresses  back.  "I  shall  never  buy  Dix  garments  again," 
she  says.  "These  ready-made  things  are  all  alike — they 
are  not  fit  to  buy." 

And  there  you  are!  A  customer  is  lost  because  some 
little  thing  is  wrong.  Twenty-four  years  of  our  work  are 
lost.  Those  two  dresses  are  sent  back  by  the  dealer  all 
across  the  continent  to  us  in  New  York.  We  pay,  per- 
haps, as  high  as  a  dollar  for  transportation  charges.  We 
place  the  dress  among  the  "seconds,"  to  be  sold  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  cost  to  us.  The  dealer  is  angry  at  losing  his 
sale;  he  has  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  Dix  garments; 
Mrs.  McBride  is  angry  and  tells  her  friends  about  the  expe- 
rience. Damage  has  been  done  all  around,  just  because 
some  one  was  careless. 

"It's  the  little  things  that  count!"  Will  you  adopt 
that  as  your  slogan  ?  Will  you  remember  that  your  work 
can  help  us  all,  or  can  hurt  us?  Will  you  take  pride  in 
being  the  maker  of  the  famous  Dix  Dresses,  and  will  you, 
therefore,  be  careful  and  watchful? 

I  leave  it  to  you! 

Sincerely, 

M.  H.  Dix. 
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P.  S. — I  have  tried  to  show  what  happens  if  something 
is  not  made  rightly  or  goes  wrong.  Fortunately  you  and 
others  in  our  organization  are  doing  your  work  so  well 
that  we  seldom  have  any  complaints  and  returned  gar- 
ments are  few  and  far  between.  Let  us  minimize  errors  all 
we  can. 


Here  is  the  letter  in  which  we  invited  our  workers 
to  give  us  criticism  and  suggestions.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  brought  us  many  valuable  ideas: 

"LET  US  GET  BETTER  ACQUAINTED!" 

August,  1910.  No.  10. 

WON'T  YOU  WRITE  ME  A  LETTER? 

August  is  the  vacation  month.  I  trust  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  time  and  a  good  rest. 

While  you  are  away  please  write  me  a  letter.  I  want  to 
hear  from  you! 

As  you  know,  I've  been  writing  these  letters  to  you 
regularly  ever  since  November  last.  Am  I  not  entitled  to 
a  letter  from  you? 

*  Tell  me  anything  you  like,  but  tell  me  the  truth. 
'  If  my  letters  are  of  some  interest  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  tell  me  why.    If  not,  or  if  you  have  grown 
tired  of  my  monthly  chats,  tell  me  so  frankly  and  I  shall 
stop. 

Or  if  there  is  something  in  particular  you  would  like 
to  know — I  am  at  your  service,  if  only  you  will  tell  me. 

"Let  Us  Get  Better  Acquainted"  is  the  title  I  gave  to  my 
chats.  This  is  exactly  what  I  want,  but  we  can't  get 
acquainted  if  I  do  all  the  talking  and  you  do  not  respond 
and  tell  me  your  side. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  connected  with  us  for  many 
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years;  if  so,  you  may  recall  something  from  bygone  years. 
Maybe  you  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  Any  idea  will  be 
very  carefully  considered. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  make  your  working  with 
us  more  pleasant  to  you  and  others? 

What  change  would  you  make  in  your  own  department  or  in 
general  if  you  were  the  manager  of  the  workroom  or  the  owner  of 
this  business? 

We  want  all  the  good  ideas  we  can  possibly  get  from 
you,  so  let  us  get  together.  Write  me  whatever  you  have 
been  thinking  about,  and  if  you  can  give  us  one  or  more 
suggestions  which  are  practical,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

This  business  of  ours  passed  its  twenty-fourth  birthday 
last  March.  It  has  grown  up  to  be  a  strong  and  healthy 
business.  It  is  being  spoken  of  as  a  very  successful  one, 
unusually  so.  Now  what  we  want  is  to  keep  it  successful 
not  only  as  regards  our  customers,  which  is  the  selling 
end  of  it,  but  also  as  regards  all  of  you  who  constitute  the 
producing  end  of  it. 

We  want,  earnestly  and  sincerely,  to  have  as  satisfied  a  group 
of  co-workers  as  it  lies  within  our  -power  and  ability  to  have  under 
the  existing  wage  system. 

Also,  we  want  to  keep  making  improvements,  big  and 
little,  in  the  conduct  of  this  business,  for  it  will  never  do 
to  stand  still  and  to  be  so  self-satisfied  as  to  think  that 
everything  is  all  right  as  it  is  now. 

And  so  I  say  again,  I  believe  that  you  in  our  cutting- 
room;  you  in  the  stitching-room;  you  in  the  office,  the 
pressing-room  or  the  shipping  section — you  surely  must 
have  said  to  yourself  at  some  time  or  another,  "If  I  were 
Mr.  Dix  I  would  do  this  in  such  and  such  a  way" — 

Now,  instead  of  saying  that  to  yourself,  or  your  neighbor,  I 
would  like  you  to  say  it  to  me,  so  that,  perhaps,  your  ideas  can 
be  brought  to  a  reality. 
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This,  then,  is  an  invitation  to  have  you  write  to  me,  so 
that  we  may  in  truth  become  "Better  Acquainted"  and  be 
more  helpful  to  each  other  and  thus  to  the  entire  Dix 
Working  Family. 

I  shall  wait  to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

M.  H.  Dix. 
*     *     * 

The  next  is  a  letter  on  the  value  of  new  labor- 
saving  machinery: 

"LET  US  GET  BETTER  ACQUAINTED!" 

September,  192.0.  No.  11. 

TO  MAKE  WORK  EASIER— AND  BETTER 

I  often  think  how  well  made  was  the  very  first  Dix-Make 
garment  twenty-four  years  ago.  But  how  much  better  is 
every  detail  in  the  making  today!  And  how  much  is  new 
machinery  responsible  for  the  improvement! 

During  the  past  three  months  we  have  spent  several 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  new  machines — 
both  plain  stitchers  and  special  ones.  Brand  new  button- 
holers  of  the  latest  type;  new  electric  cutters;  entirely  new 
machines  for  making  French  seams — each  workroom  has 
received  from  time  to  time  the  necessary  machines  to  make 
the  work  easier  and  better. 

Now  I  know  that  Mary  and  Jennie  do  not  like  to  see  a 
mechanic  setting  up  a  new  kind  of  machine.  They  have 
got  so  used  to  the  old  method  of  operating  that  any  new 
machine  is  a  bother  and  a  '  'nuisance. ' '  Many  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  have  wished  more  than  once  that  we  would  stop 
buying  different  types  of  machines,  for  there  is  always  a 
temporary  loss  to  you  while  you  are  learning  to  handle 
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them.  I  would  like  you  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider just  what  this  matter  of  new  machines  means  to  you 
and  to  us. 

To  you — it  means  that  just  as  soon  as  you  get  to  know 
the  new  machine  well  you  are  able  to  get  better  and 
quicker  results.  Remember,  please,  that  before  we  place 
an  order,  each  new  machine  is  investigated  and  its  method 
of  working  is  compared  with  our  old  ones .  If  the  new  one 
is  faster,  if  it  does  in  one  operation  what  the  old  one  could 
only  do  in  two,  then  the  new  one  is  purchased.  If  upon 
the  test  we  find  that  the  new  one  is  too  complicated  or 
not  much  of  an  improvement,  we  just  pass  it  by  and  let 
well  enough  alone. 

Now  to  us — this  matter  of  new  machinery  means  an 
investment  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  we  can  never 
get  back  in  a  direct  way.  Do  you  know  that  a  new 
buttonhole  machine  costs  $3x5,  and  that  after  it  has  been 
in  use  for  a  few  months  the  most  we  can  get  for  it  is  $2.5  ? 
The  plain  stitchers  now  cost  about  $44.50,  yet  we  can  sell 
them  for  only  $5 — for  second-hand  machines  are  consid- 
ered junk  and  bring  but  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 

Now,  the  reason  we  are  willing  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  for  new  machines  is  that  we  want  to  have  Dix 
Dresses  stitched  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  also  that  we 
know  you  cannot  do  good  work  without  good  tools. 

So  I  want  to  ask  you  all  to  welcome  any  new  machine 
that  has  been  or  may  be  installed.  A  new  machine  with 
latest  attachments  always  means  a  labor-saver  to  you.  Study 
how  to  use  it.  Keep  it  clean  and  properly  oiled;  learn 
how  to  guide  it  and  you  and  we  and  our  customers  will 
all  profit  from  it. 

Sometimes,  I  know,  a  new  machine  with  which  no  one 
in  the  workroom  is  familiar  will  give  you  trouble.  Some- 
thing may  go  wrong;  it  will  break  the  cotton  or  balk  in 
someway.   Don't  be  too  harsh  and  impatient!   An  adjust- 
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ment  and  a  better  understanding  will  start  it  on  its  merry 
song  and  your  troubles  with  it  will  be  soon  over.  Some 
machines  need  to  get  used  to  our  kind  of  materials  and 
thread  and  handling  before  they  will  run  smoothly. 

And  is  it  not  so  with  people?  The  better  we  are  ac- 
quainted the  better  we  can  get  along  together. 

Sincerely, 

M.  H.  Dix. 
*     *     * 

Still  another  letter  talked  of  good  times  and  bad 
times,  business  depressions  and  business  inflations. 
It  was  written  after  the  close  of  the  not-soon-forgot- 
ten year  of  the  "buyers'  strike." 

"LET  US  GET  BETTER  ACQUAINTED!" 
February,  1911  No.  16. 

THANK  GOODNESS  1910  IS  PAST! 
I've  been  thinking  what  to  say  to  you  in  this  month's 
letter  and  my  thoughts  have  gone  back  to  the  year  of 
1910. 

It  was  a  hard  and  troublesome  year,  full  of  worry  and 
apprehension.  It  started  well  enough  and  for  the  first  six 
months  everything  went  at  top-notch  speed.  And  then! 
The  bottom  began  to  fall.  Slowly  but  surely  a  change 
took  place;  people  justifiably  began  to  rebel  against  the 
high  prices  charged  for  everything,  and  the  high  tide 
changed  to  a  low  ebb. 

You  in  our  organization  perhaps  do  not  fully  realize 
what  a  total  cessation  of  business  occurred;  how  many 
shops  and  workrooms  were  shut  down,  how  many  people 
found  themselves  entirely  without  work. 

The  New  York  Times  on  January  16th  declared  that  the 
Government  Survey  found  that  3,473,000  people  had  lost 
their  jobs! 
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No  one  has  called  1910  a  year  of  panic;  it  was  rather  a 
year  of  readjustment.  Yet  panic  or  no,  the  mills  curtailed 
their  production  or  ceased  entirely  to  operate;  the  mer- 
chants seemed  unable  to  move  their  large  stocks;  the 
banks  shut  down  on  giving  help  and  credit.  Call  it  by 
any  name,  the  year  of  1910  was  a  hard  one  for  people  in 
many  walks  of  life. 

As  I  write  this,  the  sun  seems  to  shine  brighter  and 
makes  us  think  the  worst  is  past.  The  wheels  of  industry 
are  beginning  to  be  heard  again  and,  in  places  at  least, 
part  time  has  been  resumed  where  there  was  total  stillness 
for  several  months. 

The  prices  of  many  things  have  taken  such  a  slump  that 
selling  has  become  possible  again,  and  merchants  are  plac- 
ing orders. 

Through  all  the  months  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of 
orders,  our  workrooms,  as  you  know,  were  kept  busy  with 
full  force  and  on  full  time.  When  others  madly  rushed  to 
curtailing  hours,  reducing  wages,  or  shutting  down  com- 
pletely, our  house  stayed  free  of  any  fear  and  kept  on  work- 
ing. 

With  faith  in  the  future  on  the  one  hand,  and  full  re- 
sponsibility to  our  people  on  the  other,  we  felt  no  indeci- 
sion as  to  what  to  do.  No  one  was  to  be  laid  off;  no  wage 
was  to  be  reduced.  Whatever  surplus  stocks  we  have  on 
hand  were  offered  at  half  pice,  if  need  be,  and  sold !  Our 
shelves  were  often  filled  and  yet  goods  were  moved  in 
time  to  make  room  for  new  garments  coming  in. 

Then  January  came,  and  with  it  a  rush  of  buyers,  seek- 
ing merchandise  they  had  postponed  buying,  and  once 
again  we  are  as  busy  in  selling  as  in  making. 

Thank  Goodness  that  192.0  is  now  past! 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  H.  Dix. 
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P.  S. — In  our  industry,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  house  was 
the  only  one  that  kept  working  without  a  stop. 
*     *     * 

In  this  letter  we  congratulatecTourselves  on  cele- 
brating our  twenty-fifth  birthday: 

March,  1911 

/*WE  ARE  2.5  YEARS  OLD" 

Let  this  serve  to  record  the  fact  that  on  the  6th  of 
March  this  business  of  ours  will  reach  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

Begun,  as  most  businesses  are,  in  a  humble  way,  in  an 
unknown  little  town,  by  an  unknown  man,  it  first  opened 
its  doors  at  2.14  High  Street,  Millville,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1896. 

Something  besides  mere  money-making  was  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  its  founder.  That  something  was  high  ideals. 
And  in  the  recording  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  effort,  it 
is  fitting  to  emphasize  how  diligently  and  consistently 
these  high  ideals  were  lived  up  to  and  developed. 

Now,  I  give  all  the  credit  due  to  my  father,  who  laid 
such  a  solid  foundation  to  this  nationally  known  house. 
But  due  credit  is  also  to  be  given  to  our  little  army  of 
workers,  who,  during  many  years,  have  done  their  share 
to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  and  to  help  us  all  to  build 
the  reputation  "Dix-Make"  garments  now  enjoy. 

You  who  are  in  charge  of  our  several  workshops;  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments;  the  assistant  super- 
visors; operators;  cutters;  inspectors;  pressers; — each  and 
every  one,  from  the  office  girls  who  record  the  orders  to 
the  selectors  and  shippers — you  have  been  so  well  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  our  house  that,  after  all,  it  is  you  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  attain  and  to  retain  the 
position  we  now  hold  in  the  business  world. 
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I  have  taken  occasion  in  the  past  to  point  out  that  our 
aim  for  many  years  has  not  been  to  keep  on  growing  big- 
ger, but  to  keep  on  getting  stronger  and  better. 

It  was  our  desire  and  determination  to  maintain  this 
business  in  a  healthy,  virile  condition,  and  we  felt  we 
could  only  do  so  by  retaining,  year  after  year,  the  same 
staff  of  carefully  trained  and  conscientious  co-workers. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  an  honest  effort.  Such  an  effort 
put  forth  by  several  hundred  people — and  the  result  is 
bound  to  be  above  the  usual.  And  so  I  say  again,  in  this 
battle  for  business;  this  struggle  for  higher  standards, 
better  merchandise,  better  service,  and  higher  ethics — 
all  of  you,  composing  our  staff  and  working  family,  may 
justly  take  the  credit  which  you  so  well  deserve. 

Surely  it  is  gratifying  that  on  this  twenty-fifth  year 
we  can  point  to  having  the  most  praised  line  we  have 
ever  had;  the  largest  volume  of  sales;  our  workrooms  in 
better  condition  than  ever;  friendly  and  harmonious 
relations  with  our  workers  and  with  our  customers;  the 
standard  of  workmanship  and  of  service  maintained  to  its 
fullest. 

As  I  write  this  there  is  activity  and  bustle  in  every 
department.  Everyone  is  busy  at  his  or  her  work,  doing 
it  with  interest  and  with  care.  Thousands  of '  'Dix-Make' ' 
garments  are  being  completed  every  week;  and  as  fast  as 
ready,  out  they  go  to  dealers  who  know  them  and  like 
them  and  keep  on  asking  for  more  and  more,  year  after 
year. 

To  the  hundreds  of  buyers  and  merchants  who  have  so 
loyally  given  us  their  business  and  cooperation  during  so 
many  years,  our  sincere  gratitude  is  herewith  extended. 

We  are  celebrating  our  twenty-fifth  birthday  by  work- 
ing harder  than  ever. 

That  our  founder  and  leader  is  still  the  Captain  of  our 
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ship  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  us  all,  and  it  is 
with  full  confidence  of  safe  sailing  that  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  second  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  business 
life. 

Sincerely, 
M.  H.  Dix. 


Ch after  Eight 
THE   BUILDER 

OUR  business  was  built  up  bit  by  bit  and  day 
by  day.  Its  growth  was  a  matter  of  the  slow 
but  continual  adding  of  finished  detail  to  finished 
detail.  Throughout  its  development  there  was 
little  that  could  be  called  dramatic. 

In  any  business,  what  looks  to  outsiders  like  a 
dramatic  turn  is  usually  nothing  but  the  slow  cul- 
mination of  minute  and  painstaking  effort.  Father 
was  a  master  of  detail.  I  use  the  word  "master" 
advisedly.  He  never  allowed  trifles  to  rule  him.  He 
was  a  good  judge  of  the  relative  importance  of  large 
and  small  things,  and  could  put  each  in  its  proper 
place. 

If  he  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  how  it 
was  that  he  managed  to  give  each  small  matter  due 
attention  and  yet  keep  his  outlook  above  and  be- 
yond the  bombardment  of  small  if  necessary  things, 
he  would  reply:  "By  never  giving  half  an  hour  to  a 
thing  which  could  be  disposed  of  in  five  minutes." 

Father  had  an  innate  love  for  quality,  which 
manifested  itself  continually.  He  always  sought 
the  best — the  best  material,  the  best  work,  the  best 
product. 

"Quality  counts,"  he  used  to  say.  "Quality  of 
material,  quality  of  workmanship;  taste  in  design 
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and  taste  in  style.  Price  is  the  last  consideration; 
proper  manufacturing  methods  will  keep  price 
down." 

If  we  were  about  to  buy  a  delivery  truck,  "Be  sure 
to  get  a  good,  reliable  make,"  ordered  father. 

If  it  was  thread  we  were  purchasing,  "Don't  buy 
any  but  the  best, ' '  said  father.  '  'Cheap  thread  is  no 
economy;  it  breaks,  and  annoys  the  operator." 

When  materials  were  being  selected,  father  always 
laid  aside  those  of  cheaper  mills.  "These  others 
cost  a  couple  of  cents  a  yard  more,"  he  would 
whisper  to  me,  "and  I  shall  buy  them.  They  are 
worth  it." 

"Don't  buy  flowers  from  that  man,"  father  cau- 
tioned me.  "He  may  be  cheaper,  but  his  flowers 
do  not  last." 

Not  that  father  judged  by  the  price  alone.  His 
rule  was  to  deal  only  with  reliable  concerns.  He 
knew  that  even  if  the  price  was  slightly  higher,  the 
value  would  be  better,  the  service  of  the  article 
more  satisfactory.    Service  is  what  he  had  in  mind. 

He  applied  the  same  rule  to  whatever  he  bought — 
for  himself,  for  his  home,  or  for  his  business. 

When  our  place  as  manufacturers  was  firmly  es- 
tablished, our  customers  often  said  to  father:  "Mr. 
Dix,  why  don't  you  make  some  higher-priced  gar- 
ments? Yours  are  so  beautifully  made,  why  not 
extend  your  price  range?" 

1  'No, ' '  father  would  reply.  4  'We  started  by  mak- 
ing washable  house  garments  and  we  shall  continue 
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to  make  them.  We  discarded  the  ugly  and  the 
poorly  made  ones  and  our  business  is  to  keep  mak- 
ing them  better  and  prettier.  But  we  want  all  to  be 
able  to  buy  them.    We  will  not  make  them  only 

for  the  well-to-do." 

*    *    * 

In  the  production  of  garments  to  fill  orders,  father 
showed  a  meticulous  care.  There  was  never  any 
"skimping,"  never  any  substituting. 

"Everything  we  deliver,"  father  used  to  say, 
"must  be  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  sample 
shown."  Quality  of  material,  color,  pattern,  but- 
tons, trimmings,  and  width  and  length  of  every 
garment,  had  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  To  this 
rule  no  exceptions  were  ever  permitted.  No  buyer 
ever  received  anything  from  our  house  which  was 
not  as  ordered. 

I  speak  of  this  because  such  a  rule  was  contrary 
to  general  business  practice.  With  orders  placed 
weeks  and  months  in  advance,  the  temptation  to 
substitute  something  similar  but  cheaper  was  too 
strong  for  many  a  manufacturer.  And  if  a  particu- 
lar size  or  style  was  not  on  hand,  another  would 
be  shipped,  trusting  to  luck  that  the  substitution 
would  pass  unnoticed.  What  was  even  worse  was 
the  deliberate  effort  to  see  what  could  be  "skimped" 
from  the  original  sample.  I  knew  of  large  firms 
which  maintained  a  special  department  for  the  re- 
duction of  manufacturing  cost  through  the  cutting 
down  of  the  width  of  the  garment  and  the  substi- 
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tuting  of  cheaper  trimmings,  buttons,  and  even 
fabrics. 

"We  could  not  make  our  profits  if  it  were  not 
for  doing  this,"  a  prominent  manufacturer  once 
said  to  me;  nor  could  he  accept  our  statement  that 
our  firm  never  permitted  it. 

We  gave  each  garment  a  rigid  inspection  before 
we  permitted  it  to  leave  our  place.  It  had  to  be 
exactly  like  the  sample  and  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  order  received.  Also  it  had  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition.  A  small  oil  stain,  a  crooked  seam — 
these  were  sufficient  to  have  the  garment  stamped 
"seconds"  and  sold  as  such  at  a  fraction  of  the 
regular  price.  Nothing  with  even  the  slightest  im- 
perfection was  allowed  to  pass. 

A  buyer  for  a  prominent  store  once  told  us: — 

"We  never  inspect  your  merchandise.  We  at- 
tach our  price  ticket  and  place  it  in  stock,  know- 
ing that  it  has  had  thorough  inspection  before  you 
shipped  it." 

Such  confidence  and  trust  made  us  more  pains- 
taking than  ever. 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

As  I  look  back  in  my  effort  to  trace  the  reasons 
why  our  firm  so  easily  reached  a  leading  position 
in  the  trade,  one  fact  is  brought  forcibly  to  my 
mind.  While  we  were  wholesale  manufacturers  sell- 
ing to  large  department  stores,  still  it  was  not  the 
department  store  alone  that  we  were  trying  to 
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please.  It  was  of  "Mary  McBride"  of  Kalamazoo 
— and  thousands  of  others — that  we  were  thinking; 
it  was  the  ultimate  consumer  whose  wants  and  needs  occu- 
pied our  attention. 

This  accounts  for  that  attention  to  detail,  to  the 
many  "little  things,' '  which  made  the  consumer 
appreciate  and  demand  our  brand. 

One  rule  to  which  father  closely  adhered  was  the 
rule  of  selling  goods  at  fixed  prices,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  orders.  This  was  not  the  rule  generally 
followed  among  manufacturers.  Instead,  the  larger 
the  order — and  especially  the  shrewder  the  buyer — the 
lower  fell  the  price.  That  was  the  rule;  exceptions 
were  few.  We,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  a  rule 
from  the  very  beginning  to  have  our  prices  clearly 
printed  on  all  our  tags. 

I  remember  that  my  chief  argument,  in  self- 
defense,  whenever  a  new  customer  tried  to  obtain 
a  reduction,  was  to  ask  whether  he  (or  she)  could 
purchase  a  railroad  ticket  cheaper  than  other  people 
could.  "We  want  to  conduct  our  business  along 
the  principles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,"  I 
would  say.  "Please  don't  ask  us  to  deviate  from 
that  policy.  We  shall  sell  at  the  same  price  to  all, 
irrespective  of  quantity.  You  may  think  us  too 
independent,  but  we  believe  this  to  be  the  only 
square  deal  policy.  We  do  not  want  your  business 
unless  we  have  your  confidence  and  respect.  Help 
us,  therefore,  and  do  not  ask  for  any  special  privi- 
leges or  reductions." 
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We  stood  our  ground  and  soon  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  one-price  house.  Haggling  over 
prices  remained  unknown  to  us. 

At  the  risk  of  casting  reflection  on  what  is  per- 
haps the  largest  industry  in  New  York  City,  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  unfair  practices  to  some 
degree  still  exist.  Department  stores  are  somewhat 
to  blame  for  this  situation.  Their  ability  to  place 
large  orders  and  their  eagerness  for  "sales"  prompt 
buyers  to  make  demands  which  few  manufacturers 
dare  refuse. 

The  desire  for  constant  expansion  on  the  part  of 
many  manufacturers  is  also  responsible.  In  our 
case,  the  determination  not  to  grow  too  rapidly 
and  not  to  expand  beyond  a  one-million-dollar 
volume  per  year  helped  us  to  maintain  our  one-price 
system.  It  enabled  us  to  conduct  our  business  as 
we  thought  fair. 

Father  once  said  to  a  friend  who  was  looking 
for  a  country  estate:  "Do  not  buy  this  property. 
Instead  of  sixty-five  acres,  find  a  place  of  twenty- 
five.  Then  you  will  have  every  acre  well  culti- 
vated. Do  not  seek  quantity.  Your  country  place, 
like  your  business,  should  not  be  larger  than  you 
can  take  good  care  of." 


"In  what  particular  would  you  like  to  follow 
Henry  A.  Dix?"  Some  one  once  asked  the  present 
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president  of  the  successor  Dix  Corporation  this 
question. 

"In  his  fairness  and  common  sense,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Do  you  know  how  I  came  to  get  my  first  in- 
crease in  salary?"  he  continued.  "I  was  working 
in  the  shipping  department  and  was  getting  seven 
dollars  a  week.  Mr.  Dix  made  his  rounds  fre- 
quently, and  one  day  caught  me  turning  off  an  elec- 
tric light  in  the  rear  part  of  the  stockroom.  'Do 
you  usually  turn  out  the  light?'  he  asked  me.  'Why 
yes,  whenever  it  is  not  needed,'  I  said.  The  next 
day  my  salary  was  raised. 

"The  second  increase  came  shortly  after  a  simi- 
lar incident. 

"'What  is  that  sticking  out  of  your  pocket?'  Mr. 
Dix  asked  me  one  day.  'I  keep  a  rag  handy  to 
wipe  off  dust  whenever  a  shelf  is  not  clean,'  I 
answered.  When  pay-day  came,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  my  pay-envelope.  Mr.  Dix  observed 
everything  and  never  forgot." 


One  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  New  York 
plant  was  the  simplicity  of  our  showrooms.  They 
were  never  pretentious,  but  always  charming — with 
a  tapestry  and  an  oil  painting  or  two  on  the  walls, 
a  vase  of  fresh  flowers  on  the  table.  Spotlessly 
clean,  harmonious  in  arrangement  and  pleasing  in 
their  color  scheme,  our  showrooms  had  a  dignity, 
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a  confidence-inspiring  air.  Contrary  to  the  rule, 
however,  we  concerned  ourselves  much  more  with 
the  laboratory — the  manufacturing  departments — 
than  with  the  showrooms.  We  never  hesitated, 
therefore,  to  let  our  customers  see  what  was  going 
on  "behind  the  scenes." 

On  our  shelves  were  thousands  of  bolts  of  mate- 
rial and  hundreds  of  finished  garments.  Every  bolt 
was  in  its  own  place — the  white  ones  inclosed  in 
paper,  the  whole  lot  covered  and  curtained  to  keep 
it  dust-proof.  Every  finished  garment  lay  in  a  trans- 
parent paper  envelope,  neatly  boxed  and  labeled. 
The  entire  supply  of  stock  and  garments  might  truly 
be  said  to  be  "handled  with  loving  care." 

This  arrangement  of  piece-goods  and  made-up 
garments  was  always  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
father  and  a  never-failing  source  of  admiration  on 
the  part  of  fellow  manufacturers  and  other  visitors. 

I  recall  particularly  the  words  of  the  late  J.  L. 
Hudson,  president  of  the  big  Hudson  Department 
Store  in  Detroit. 

"The  boys  were  telling  me  about  you,"  said  Mr. 
Hudson  as  he  shook  hands  with  father,  "so  I  came 
to  see  things  for  myself. 

As  usual,  father  was  glad  to  show  the  place. 
When  we  reached  the  cutting  and  stock  floor,  Mr. 
Hudson  quickly  stretched  out  his  hand  and  grasped 
father's. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Dix,"  he  said. 
"You  must  have  been  a  merchant  before  you  be- 
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came  a  manufacturer — and  you  must  have  been  a 
good  merchant.  Why,  this  is  more  like  a  library 
filled  with  books  than  like  a  workshop.  How  do 
you  manage  to  keep  all  these  bolts  of  goods  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way?  And  even  curtained  off  to 
keep  them  spick  and  span!  I  am  glad  I've  come. 
I've  learned  a  lesson." 

Father  was  really  pleased.  He  did  feel  pride  in 
having  everything  well  thought  out,  everything 
kept  in  proper  order;  pride  in  doing  things  well, 
if  he  thought  them  worth  doing  at  all. 


Father  never  felt  easy  when  things  in  his  factory 
were  the  least  bit  below  their  best. 

We  were  once  on  a  motor  trip  bound  for  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  Pennsylvania.  Father  had  agreed 
to  spend  a  week-end  there  with  a  friend  of  his  and 
myself.  We  made  an  early  start.  En  route,  father 
decided  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  to  show  his  friend 
one  of  our  plants  in  New  Jersey.  Some  things  there 
that  morning  were  not  just  right  to  father's  eyes. 
I  could  see  nothing  particularly  below  the  stand- 
ard. Perhaps  the  illness  of  the  porter  caused  a  let- 
down in  the  usual  spick-and-span  appearance  of  the 
place. 

Father  was  silent  as  we  resumed  our  motoring. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  next  town  and  had  our 
lunch,  he  lost  interest  in  Delaware  Water  Gap.  "I 
just  cannot  continue  on  a  pleasure  trip.    My  mind 
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is  on  that  plant  of  ours,"  he  finally  said.     We 
turned  back  homeward. 


To  the  question  as  to  how  he  came  to  settle  in 
a  small  town,  he  once  replied:  "I  came  here  to  live 
on  a  farm.  Even  before  I  left  for  America,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  stay  in  Russia  rather 
than  go  halfway  round  the  world  to  sink  in  a  tene- 
ment district.  And  I  am  glad  that  I  began  my  life 
here  among  Americans.' * 

Many  people  have  asked  about  the  "secret"  of 
father's  success.  Certainly  his  early  experience  as 
a  retail  merchant  helped  him  when  he  became  a 
wholesale  manufacturer.  He  learned  to  regard  his 
product  from  the  standpoint  of  the  woman — the 
consumer.  As  a  merchant  he  had  learned  the  mis- 
takes made  by  many  a  manufacturer,  and  he  avoided 
such  mistakes.  An  expert  in  textiles,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  leading  mills  to  seek  his  criticism  of 
their  products  and  to  heed  his  advice. 

I  feel,  myself,  that  his  success  is  due  to  his  busi- 
ness principles.  I  was  interested  to  read  recently 
a  statement  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  he 
says  applies  to  father  as  his  business  associates 
know  him: 

For  success  in  business,  the  real  foundation  is  character. 
That  is  essential  and  indispensable. 

But  do  not  confuse  reputation  with  character.  "Rep- 
utation is  what  people  think  we  are;  character  is  what 
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we  really  are."  Now,  by  character  I  mean  several  things. 
The  first  is  integrity.  The  second  is  obedience  to  the  law, 
even  when  we  do  not  feel  the  entire  justice  of  the  law.  A 
third  requisite  is  clean  living,  and  by  clean  living  I  mean 
irrespective  of  the  changing  point  of  view  in  modern 
times.  Away  down  within  us  we  know  what  are  the 
things  that  make  us  physically  fit,  mentally  vigorous, 
and  spiritually  sensitive.  Last,  a  vital  component  of 
character,  I  should  say,  is  singleness  of  purpose.  "No 
man  can  serve  two  masters."  Upon  singleness  of  purpose 
one's  value  to  an  employer  largely  depends. 

Those  are  the  fundamental  qualities  underlying  char- 
acter, and  to  my  mind  none  of  them  can  be  ignored  if  any 
continued  success  in  business  is  looked  for.  Money  is 
sometimes  made  by  trickery  and  sharp  practice,  but  suc- 
cessful business  must  be  established  on  something  more 
firm. 

Men  do  not  live  merely  to  work;  they  live  also  to  play, 
to  mix  with  their  fellow  men,  to  love  and  to  worship. 
To  the  extent  that  a  man  is  free  to  realize  his  highest  and 
best  self,  just  to  that  extent  is  our  social  organization  a 
success. 

Father  has  always  shown  an  uncanny  faculty  for 
detecting  sham.  A  glance  is  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  judge  a  person;  his  pronouncement  is  short, 
clear,  positive. 

The  doing  of  a  job  is  his  greatest  pleasure,  whether 
playing  bridge,  planting  shrubs,  or  buying  merchan- 
dise. To  do  a  task  well  is  a  passion  with  him.  No 
detail  but  what  is  important  to  him.  He  would  no 
more  tolerate  the  careless  tying  of  a  package  or  the 
wrong  way  of  watering  a  plant,  then  he  would  tol- 
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erate  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  doing  of  more 
vital  tasks. 

In  his  home,  as  in  the  workshops,  orderliness, 
neatness,  cleanliness,  are  predominant.  His  steamer 
trunk — always  packed  by  himself — could  be  exhib- 
ited at  any  time  as  a  model.  "Do  it  right  the 
first  time  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
it  well, ' '  he  would  say. 

MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  PROFITS 

I  have  never  seen  in  father  any  trace  of  interest 
in  mere  money-making.  Practical  man  that  he  is, 
he  realizes  full  well  that  business  must  be  built  up 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  but  of  all  men  I  have 
known  he  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  profits  as  profits. 

Not  even  in  the  days  when  he  was  obscure  and 
toiling  did  he  keep  reckoning  how  much  gain  there 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Absorbed  in  his 
work,  he  always  seemed  to  have  faith  that  results 
would  justify  earnest  effort.  "Conduct  your  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  carefully,  skillfully,  and  reward 
will  follow.  But  do  not  start  with  mere  aim  to 
accumulate,  for  if  you  do,  you  are  apt  to  pay  more 
attention  to  profits  than  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  conducting  your  business."  And  again  he 
would  often  say: 

"Let  us  produce  fifty  dozens  of  garments  per  week 
less — and  have  them  right,  rather  than  speed  up 
production  and  not  have  them  made  quite  so  well." 

Sometimes  I  would  complain  to  father  that  one  of 
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our  workshops  was  not  keeping  up  its  own  record. 
"Nonsense,"  he  would  reply,  emphatically.  "This 
workshop  never  produced  the  goods  so  well.  We 
can  afford  a  smaller  quantity,  but  we  can't  afford 
a  poorer  quality." 

Many  friends  sought  to  interest  him  in  outside 
investments,  but  he  always  adhered  to  his  doc- 
trine:— 

"Stick  to  your  task  and  be  content  with  what  you 
get  out  of  it.  If  the  results  are  not  adequate  for 
your  needs,  change  to  something  else.  But  don't 
put  your  irons  into  more  than  one  fire." 

The  simplicity  so  conspicuous  in  father's  per- 
sonality is  no  doubt  due  to  his  love  of  the  soil.  Just 
as  a  farmer  busies  himself  with  ploughing  the  land, 
so  father  engrossed  himself  in  his  business. 

Father  never  misrepresented,  never  made  careless 
promises,  never  resorted  to  subterfuge  in  his  entire 
business  career. 

He  made  few  written  contracts.  "Of  what  use  is 
a  contract  with  a  dishonorable  man?"  he  would 
say.  "If  the  man  is  honest  he  will  perform  what  he 
has  agreed  to.  If  not,  I  can't  compel  him  to  do  so— 
and  courts  are  good  places  to  keep  away  from." 

His  chief  hope  is  that  the  business  which  he 
founded,  nourished,  and  built  up,  and  which  he  was 
courageous  enough  to  turn  over  to  our  young  as- 
sistants— his  hope  is  that  this  business  shall  be  con- 
tinued successfully  and  be  an  example  of  greater 
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justice  and  greater  opportunities  for  those  who  toil, 
irrespective  of  creed,  sex,  religion,  or  nationality. 

CELEBRATING   FATHER* S   BIRTHDAY 

Father's  birthdays  were  celebrated  by  us  for 
many  years.  Starting  in  the  days  when  our  group 
of  workers  was  but  small,  it  became  our  custom  to 
have  the  entire  organization  join  with  us  on  these 
more  or  less  family  occasions. 

The  "girls  and  boys"  seemed  happy  to  be  par- 
ticipating, first  because  celebrations  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  closer  to  father  and  meet  with 
him  not  as  an  employer,  but  as  a  man  whom  they 
looked  up  to  and  held  in  deep  affection;  also,  since 
neither  "movies,"  nor  tea  dances  nor  automobiles 
were  then  common  in  a  town  like  Millville,  these 
birthday  parties  were  a  special  source  of  gayety  and 
diversion. 

As  our  group  of  workers  increased,  the  celebra- 
tions came  to  have  greater  preparations  and  more 
warmth,  and  were  awaited  with  more  and  more 
eagerness. 

In  19x0  father's  seventieth  birthday  party  was 
significant.  A  private  banquet  room  was  reserved 
at  the  Hotel  Brevoort  in  New  York,  and  to  this 
party  were  invited  all  the  employees  from  our  New 
York  establishment,  together  with  representatives 
from  our  Millville,  Bridgeton,  and  Somerville 
plants.    Father's  Irish  gardener,  his  butler,  and  his 
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cook  were  also  there.  And  each  and  every  one  was 
called  upon  to  make  "the  little  speech." 

When  father,  filled  with  emotion,  leaned  over 
the  speaker's  table  and  kissed  first  our  Miss  Bren- 
nan,  a  venerable  and  much-beloved  member,  and 
then  a  few  of  the  younger  girls,  we  all  jumped  to 
our  feet  and  made  known  our  own  enthusiasm. 

On  that  day  announcement  was  made  that 
$100,000  worth  of  common  stock  of  our  company 
was  to  be  allotted  among  eighteen  of  our  executives 
and  assistants — a  piece  of  news  of  which  they  had 
had  no  inkling.  Also  father's  estate  of  thirty  acres 
at  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  was  to  be  deeded  over 
as  a  recreation  country  home  for  working-girls  of 
New  York. 

Over  1,500  telegrams  came  on  this  occasion  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  many  sending  their  greet- 
ings who  had  never  met  father  face  to  face. 

TWO   FIRES 

There  was  a  fire  in  our  Millville  plant  just  before 
Christmas,  1905.  We  had  decided  to  manufacture 
tailor-made  shirtwaists  in  addition  to  our  other 
products,  and  had  been  busy  for  months  in  prepar- 
ation. Finally,  after  everything  was  ready,  I  left 
for  Philadelphia  to  exhibit  before  the  merchants 
our  initial  showing.     But  this  was  not  to  be. 

Shortly  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
awakened  in  my  hotel  room  by  the  ringing  of  the 
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telephone  bell  and  was  informed  that  our  main 
plant  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Hurrying  back  to  Millville,  I  found  father  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  smoldering  ruins.  He  wore  a 
fur  coat  and  heavy  boots — and  looked  haggard. 
But  his  poise  never  left  him.  There  was  no  sign  of 
discouragement  about  him. 

4 It  must  be  for  the  best,"  he  said.  "Fate  has 
decreed  that  we  should  not  be  making  waists.  We 
had  better  stick  to  our  'last.'  Go  and  see  mother; 
she  had  a  bad  night." 

In  the  fall  of  192.1,  father  was  confined  by  illness 
in  his  New  York  apartment.  Once  again  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang  with  the  news  that  a  fire  had  de- 
stroyed the  recreation  building,  just  nearing  com- 
pletion, on  the  Mount  Kisco  estate.  This  was  a 
hundred-thousand  dollar  structure  to  be  used  by 
working-girls  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  estate 
had  been  deeded  over. 

"Call  up  the  architect  and  instruct  him  to  pre- 
pare at  once  to  rebuild." 

Father  never  allowed  any  calamity  to  discourage 

him. 

*    *    * 

When  father  was  in  his  fifties  he  would  not  have 
either  a  telephone  or  a  flat-top  office  desk.  At 
seventy-eight  he  was  not  happy  till  he  installed  in 
his  country  home  an  automatic  refrigerator,  an  oil- 
burning  heating  plant;  an  artificial-gas  cooking 
stove.     His  house,  formerly  painted  in  conven- 
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tional  white  and  cream,  he  has  transformed  into  a 
cheerful  place,  with  bright  red  windows,  the  gayest 
of  rugs,  and  painted  furniture.  In  personally  select- 
ing window  curtains,  bedspreads,  vases,  and  the 
like,  he  chooses  the  most  colorful  ones !  Nor  would 
he  be  without  his  Ampico  or  his  radio!  He  likes  to 
be  up-to-the  minute  with  the  times. 

A  noted  European  visiting  this  country  for  the 
first  time,  asked  father  what  was  the  greatest  joy 
he  had  ever  experienced. 

Without  hesitation  father  replied:  "Our  coming 
to  America!  No  one  demanded  our  passport.  No 
one  questioned  our  nationality.  No  one  interfered 
with  our  plans.  When  I  decided  to  buy  a  farm, 
they  let  me  do  it.  When  I  started  in  business,  there 
was  no  red  tape  about  it.  A  month  after  our 
arrival  I  sent  my  boys  to  school.  They  were  ac- 
cepted. Not  only  was  the  school  free,  but  the 
principal  even  invited  the  boys  to  come  to  his  house 
two  evenings  a  week,  to  help  them  more.  I  have 
been  a  free  man  since  I  came  here.  There  is  no 
greater  joy  than  that." 


As  I  think  back  over  father's  life,  I  see  him  mak- 
ing two  migrations. 

In  1892.  to  America,  the  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. 

In  192.1  to  an  America  of  the  Future,  as  he 
visualized  that  future  in  his  transfer  of  the  business 
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to  his  employees.  He  felt  that  fellow  workers  who 
made  their  contribution  toward  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness would  some  day  in  some  concrete  manner  share 
in  ownership,  as  well  as  in  responsibility. 

And  if  I  see  him  correctly — was  he  not  symboliz- 
ing in  his  life  and  hopes  and  in  that  culminating 
act  of  the  transfer  the  new  American  spirit  in 
industry? 


Chaffer  Nine 
THE   TRANSFER   OF   THE    BUSINESS 

DURING  the  fall  of  1^2.1.  father  and  I  engaged 
in  several  heart-to-heart  talks  touching  the 
future  of  our  business. 

We  were  considering  several  plans.  Should  we 
place  larger  responsibility  on  our  junior  associates, 
or  liquidate  the  business,  or  sell  it  to  outsiders,  or 
should  we  turn  it  over  to  our  associates? 

We  were  under  no  pressure,  of  course,  to  do  any 
of  these  things.  Our  affairs  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition. But  we  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to 
look  ahead  and  make  a  decision  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  and  ideals  which  had  guided  the 
growth  of  the  Dix  business  from  its  start.  Father 
was  then  in  his  seventy-third  year  and  ready  to 
retire.  Brother  withdrew  from  our  firm  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  because  of  his  preference  for  literary 
work.  I  was  getting  more  and  more  interested  in 
other  than  commercial  pursuits. 

Rumors  were  soon  afloat  concerning  our  intention 
to  retire.  Overtures  were  promptly  made  to  us  for 
the  purchase  of  our  business.  Because  we  occupied 
a  top-notch  position  in  our  field  and  had  a  trade- 
mark favorably  known  throughout  the  country, 
various  manufacturers  were  eager  to  step  in.  But 
no  offer,  in  our  opinion,  held  out  any  prospect  of 

"3 
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enabling  the  business  to  go  on  in  the  spirit  and 
tradition  that  were  associated  with  our  name. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  approached  by  an  execu- 
tive of  a  famous  Boston  store  that  we  seriously 
considered  selling  to  an  outside  concern.  As  that 
Boston  firm  had  for  years  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation 
for  its  relations  with  its  employees,  we  felt  that  the 
sale  of  our  business  to  it  would  insure  continuation 
of  an  enlightened  policy  toward  our  own  workers. 

Negotiations  had  actually  progressed  to  the  point 
where  both  parties  were  about  ready  to  execute  the 
papers,  when  suddenly  father  called  a  halt  in  the 
conferences.     To  put  it  in  his  own  words: — 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  asked  myself.  "Our 
boys  have  been  with  us  for  years.  They  have  been 
loyal  workers.  They  belong  to  this  business, — 
and  if  it  must  be  sold,  it  should  be  sold  to  them  and  to 
no  one  else/' 

That  settled  the  matter.  An  inner  voice  spoke  to 
father.  It  made  him  see  the  only  course  he  should 
pursue.    Nothing  now  could  change  his  mind. 

His  business  friends  tried  hard  to  make  him  see 
the  risks  involved: — 

"Are  you  going  to  turn  over  a  business  of  such 
size  to  your  factory  managers  who  have  no  cash? 
How  are  they  going  to  pay  you?  Why  risk  your 
wealth  and  the  future  of  your  business  in  such  a 
way?  What  assurance  have  you  that  they  can  carry 
on  successfully?" 

All  such  pleadings  proved  of  no  avail. 
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"I  shall  sell  the  business  to  the  'boys'  on  credit. 

They  will  pay  me  out  of  the  profits.     And  I  can 

watch  them  and  assist  them,  while  I  am  able.    So 

let  us  say  no  more.    The  business  from  now  on  will 

belong  to  those  who  helped  us  to  make  it  what  it 

•    » » 

is. 

This  was  the  answer  father  gave — once  again  a 

characteristic  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

SOLVING   THE   PROBLEM 

It  was  easy  to  say,  "We  shall  turn  the  business 
over  to  our  employees."  The  problem  of  just  how 
to  do  it  was  much  more  difficult,  all  the  more  so 
since  there  was  hardly  any  precedent  to  go  by,  no 
example  to  follow. 

Our  workers  probably  did  not  have  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  cash.  How  to  sell  the  business  to  them? 
How  to  distribute  the  shares  among  them?  How  to 
safeguard  our  name?  How  to  prevent  the  many 
pitfalls  facing  such  an  undertaking? 

For  weeks — for  several  months,  in  fact — the  many 
problems  involved  occupied  our  attention.  Con- 
ference after  conference,  all  day  and  into  midnight, 
was  held  by  us.  For  a  long  time  the  plan  seemed 
impossible  of  realization.  No  sooner  was  an  ob- 
stacle cleared  away  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  satis- 
factory solution,  than  another  serious  point  would 
bring  our  discussion  to  an  impasse. 

We  had,  of  course,  to  project  ourselves  into  the 
future.    We  had  to  visualize  what  possible  turn  the 
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affairs  might  take.  We  had  to  prepare  one  chart 
after  another,  with  figures  of  every  sort,  to  see 
what  the  picture — the  condition  of  the  business — 
might  be  like  five  and  ten  years  hence.  Father 
would  have  his  say,  then  the  lawyers  would  offer 
suggestions.  Then,  frequently,  after  studying  the 
situation  from  all  angles,  I  would  stubbornly  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  the  idea  and  would  point  out  the 
shortcomings. 

Often  I  would  oppose  a  plan  or  argue  against  my 
own  conviction  just  to  see  what  faults  would  come 
to  the  surface,  because  of  thrashing  the  point  over. 
And  thus  it  went  on  for  a  long,  trying  period. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  once  the  fundamental 
points  were  determined,  the  sky  began  to  clear. 

Realizing  that  it  would  have  been  sheer  reckless- 
ness to  turn  a  million-dollar  business  over  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  people  or  more,  most  of  them 
women  and  entirely  inexperienced,  we  soon  decided 
that  the  management  should  be  confined  to  a  small 
board  of  men,  who  were  the  heads  of  various  de- 
partments. 

On  a  sunny  morning  in  November,  1911,  seven 
men  made  their  way  to  father's  home  in  Mount 
Kisco,  New  York. 

They  had  been  invited  to  be  his  guests  for  the  day. 
These  men  were  our  foremen  and  assistant  execu- 
tives. 

Luncheon  over,  imagine  their  amazement  when, 
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seated  around  a  glowing  fireplace,  they  were  ap- 
prised of  the  real  reason  for  their  being  there. 

Imagine  the  tense  moment  when  father  in  a  few 
simple  words  said  that  our  business  was  to  be  taken 
over  by  them,  to  be  owned  and  managed  by  them; 
that  they  were  to  step  into  our  shoes  and  that  they 
would  henceforth  constitute  the  Henry  A.  Dix  & 
Sons  Corporation. 

Imagine  also,  if  you  will,  our  own  feelings  in  thus 
handing  over  our  name,  our  life's  work — our  very 
creation.    A  happy  moment,  I  can  assure  you! 

We  asked  the  "boys"  to  weigh  the  proposal 
carefully.  We  pointed  out  not  only  the  advantages 
of  acquiring  a  prosperous  business  in  high  standing, 
but  also  the  responsibility  involved  toward  the 
nearly  four  hundred  co-workers;  toward  our  many 
dealers;  toward  the  thousands  of  wearers  of  Dix- 
Make  garments;  toward  the  public  generally;  and 
toward  us,  also,  since  we,  or  rather  father,  was 
taking  upon  himself  all  the  risk. 

"I  almost  sold  the  business,"  father  said,  "but 
caught  myself  just  in  time  to  realize  that  you9 
boys,  should  have  the  first  option  on  it.  My  offer 
is — take  it  at  its  book  value,  run  it,  and  pay  me  a 
percentage  of  the  yearly  profits  until  the  amount  is 
wiped  out.  The  deeds  of  buildings,  machinery,  and 
everything  else,  will  be  made  out  to  you  at  once. 
Capital  will  be  advanced  by  me  to  give  you  ample 
financial  resources.  And  I  and  my  son  will  con- 
tinue to  give  you  whatever  guidance  you  may  need 
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at  the  beginning.  But  think  matters  over  carefully 
and  let  us  know  your  decision." 

That  afternoon  was  a  busy  one.  With  faces 
flushed  and  minds  alert,  question  after  question  was 
asked  and  answered.  I  watched  with  interest  the 
transformation  from  "boys'*  into  men,  from  em- 
ployees into  owners. 

The  questions  asked  showed  clearly  that,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  the  men  were  able  to  size  up  the 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  responsibility  involved. 

That  morning  they  came,  as  oftentimes  before, 
just  to  spend  a  pleasant  day.  They  came  as  em- 
ployees. That  evening  they  left  with  the  door 
suddenly  opened  to  them  as  owners. 

There  was  no  quibbling  as  to  terms.  The  "boys" 
were  satisfied  to  have  us  make  such  conditions  as 
we  deemed  wise.  They  knew  that  the  right  thing 
would  be  done — to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and 
ability. 

CONDITIONS   OF  THE   TRANSFER 

With  the  exception  of  some  figures,  I  give  below 
an  outline  of  the  exact  stipulations  in  the  transfer. 
These  conditions  had  to  be  worked  out  by  us.  There 
was  no  precedent  to  fall  back  on. 

i.  A  promissory  note,  equal  to  the  purchase  price 
and  signed  by  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock,  was  to  be  given  to  father.  All  shares 
of  the  corporation  were  to  be  deposited  as 
security  for  this  note. 
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2..  The  business  was  to  be  managed  and  operated 
by  the  seven  common-stockholders,  desig- 
nated by  father.  The  proportionate  division 
of  the  two  thousand  of  these  shares  among  the 
seven  men  was  also  to  be  stipulated  by  father. 

3.  The  new  corporation  was  to  repay  yearly  to 
father  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  profits, 
until  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price  was 
paid  in  full.  No  time  limit  was  specified;  the 
length  of  time  was  to  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions and  profits  of  the  business. 

4.  Father  was  to  retain  the  right  to  ask  for  the 
resignation  of  any  director  or  stockholder  at 
any  time  before  the  full  purchase  price  had 
been  paid  off — and  to  appoint  any  one  he  saw 
fit  to  replace  such  member,  who  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  Company  for  his  holdings  within  ninety 
days  after  the  request  of  his  resignation. 

5.  The  new  Corporation  must  agree  not  to  sell 
the  business,  nor  to  acquire  additional  factories, 
without  father's  consent,  so  long  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  remained  unpaid. 
This  clause  was  due  to  father's  conviction  that 
the  new  regime  would  do  best  if  it  took  care  of 
the  established  trade,  rather  than  seek  con- 
stant expansion. 

6.  The  salaries  of  the  stockholders  were  not  to  be 
increased  by  more  than  50%  over  those  they 
were  drawing  on  January  xnd,  192.3,  when  the 
business  was  transferred  to  them.    Nor  were 
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dividends  on  the  common  stock  to  be  declared, 
so  long  as  any  part  of  the  purchase  price  re- 
mained unpaid. 

7.  Upon  resignation  or  death  of  a  common-stock 
owner,  his  shares  were  not  to  be  held  or  trans- 
ferred, but  must  be  cashed  in  at  book  value 
by  the  remaining  stockholders. 

8.  A  further  written  agreement  was  to  be  en- 
tered into  among  the  common-stock  holders, 
obligating  them  to  return  their  shares  to  the 
corporation  upon  resignation  or  death,  pay- 
ment for  such  shares  to  be  made  within  ninety 
days. 

9.  The  new  regime  must  promise  to  enter  into 
printed  agreement  with  all  the  employees  (and 
to  distribute  signed  papers  by  which  every- 
body who  had  completed  two  years  of  service 
with  the  parent  company  would  become  en- 
titled to  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  7  per 
cent  preferred  cumulative  stock  for  every  year 
of  service.  For  this  the  worker  was  to  pay 
not  out  of  weekly  wages,  but  out  of  extra  com- 
pensation, the  yearly  payment  of  which  was 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  new  corporation. 

A  feature  of  this  arrangement  was  that  every  em- 
ployee upon  resignation  or  dismissal  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  cash  payment  on  ninety  days'  notice,  of 
whatever  amount  was  credited  to  him,  or  the 
amount  of  preferred  stock  owned  by  him.    No  one 
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who  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  corporation 
could  retain  any  stock  in  it.  To  us  this  cash  pay- 
ment on  withdrawal  or  dismissal  seemed  like  an 
insurance  policy  paid  during  lifetime,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  an  industrial  peace  insurance, 
which  could  not  be  left  unpaid.  All  new  em- 
ployees engaged  from  time  to  time  were  to  be  like- 
wise treated.  In  other  words,  the  participation  by 
the  rank  and  file  was  to  be  a  permanent  policy  of 
the  new  regime  and  no  changes  were  to  be  made 
in  this  policy  without  written  consent  from  father. 

The  voting  common  stock  was  therefore  distrib- 
uted among  seven  executives,  who  are  now  the 
principal  owners.  The  original  plan  to  have  all 
employees  participate  in  the  common  stock  was 
abandoned  for  several  reasons.  What  would  it 
mean  to  a  woman  of  Millville,  New  Jersey,  to  be 
the  owner  of  some  common  stock  of  no  par  value, 
on  which  she  may  or  may  not  receive  any  dividend? 
We  decided  that  it  would  mean  nothing  definite  to 
her;  that  a  7-per-cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
would  be  something  more  tangible. 

And  we  decided,  also,  that  a  definite  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  toward  the  workers 
through  the  holding  of  preferred  stock  by  the  latter 
would  have  a  good  moral  effect  on  the  Board,  for 
it  would  do  away  with  any  -possible  temptation  to 
so  manipulate  the  affairs  as  not  to  have  much  left 
for  the  rank  and  file.  Not  that  we  lacked  confi- 
dence in  the  men  who  were  to  succeed  us.     But 
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taking  into  view  what  is  often  done  in  high  financ- 
ing, we  simply  wanted  to  be  doubly  sure.  An- 
other important  factor  in  deciding  against  distrib- 
uting common  stock  among  the  rank  and  file  was 
the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  exact  value  when- 
ever any  of  the  employees  would  have  to  be  paid 
upon  resignation  or  dismissal. 

MORE   DETAILS   OF  THE   TRANSFER 

Our  business  was  thus  sold  on  credit  to  seven 
men  who  were  executives  and  managers  of  our 
workshops.  These  men  now  own  all  of  the  voting 
common  stock  and  have  entire  control  of  the 
business. 

The  method  of  payment  is  simple.  At  the  end 
of  every  year,  after  deducting  all  expenses  and 
taxes,  and  after  allowing  for  a  sinking-fund  reserve, 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  profits  are  paid  to 
father.  This  will  continue  until  the  total  amount 
of  the  purchase  price  is  wiped  out.  As  we  have 
seen,  no  definite  date  was  stipulated.  The  larger 
the  profits,  the  sooner  the  final  payment  will  be 
made. 

First  and  second  preferred  stock  of  the  new  cor- 
poration is  held  by  father  as  collateral,  and  is  to 
be  turned  back  to  the  new  owners  according  to  the 
amount  of  yearly  payments  made.  Eventually, 
therefore,  these  preferred  stocks  will  be  retired  and 
common  stock  and  the  special  preferred  alone  will 
remain  outstanding. 
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The  special  preferred  stock  is  reserved  for  allot- 
ment among  the  rank  and  file  and  bears  7-per-cent- 
cumulative  dividend. 

The  allotment  of  the  special  preferred  stock  is 
based  on: 

1.  Length  of  service. 

2..  Grade  of  position. 

Every  employee  who  had  completed  two  years  of 
service  on  January  1,  19x3,  was  automatically  al- 
lotted one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  this  stock  for 
every  year  of  service,  the  amount  so  allotted  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  to  any 
one  individual. 

According  to  rank  and  grade  of  position,  addi- 
tional blocks  of  stock  have  been  allotted  up  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  such  stock. 

In  order  that  payments  for  stock  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  weekly  earnings,  the  new  corporation 
in  a  printed  agreement  guaranteed  to  pay  an  extra 
yearly  compensation  amounting  to  2.0  per  cent  of 
the  stock  allotted  up  to  date  of  such  payment.  The 
employee  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  agreement  to 
re-invest  80  per  cent  of  this  extra  compensation  in  the 
preferred  stock  allotted  and  retain  10  per  cent  for 
personal  disposal. 

Upon  discharge  or  voluntary  resignation  of  an 
employee,  the  corporation  is  obligated  to  pay  him 
in  cash  within  ninety  days  whatever  amount  has 
been  credited  on  the  books  toward  the  payment  of 
his  stock.    Likewise,  after  the  stock  becomes  the 
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property  of  the  employee  it  can  be  retained  only 
until  the  employee  leaves  or  is  dismissed.  In 
either  case  the  corporation  must  pay  in  cash  full 
par  amount,  plus  accrued  dividend. 

Thus  any  employee  with  our  former  and  present 
corporation  for  ten  years  and,  for  any  reason,  no 
longer  able  to  remain  with  the  corporation,  receives 
on  leaving  a  check  for  at  least  one  thousand  dollars. 

FAR   FROM   A  PANACEA 

In  thus  transferring  our  business  to  our  employees 
we  were  not  led  by  any  sentimental  urge  or  idea.  It 
is  not  sentimental  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
devotes  his  best  working  efforts  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  to  a  business  is  entitled  to  something  more 
than  his  weekly  pay.    It  is  only  justice,  we  think. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  our  attitude  in  this 
regard  began  to  manifest  itself  by  our  partially 
sharing  profits  with  all  of  our  workers,  the  amount 
shared  rising  continuously.  Later  on  it  manifested 
itself  again  by  an  allotment  of  common  stock  to 
eighteen  of  our  men  and  women — heads  and  assist- 
ants of  various  departments. 

Our  fellow  executives  did  not  expect  father  and 
me  to  withdraw  so  long  as  we  were  alive  and  able 
to  guide  our  business.  With  our  resolve  to  retire, 
the  only  logical  step  was  to  transfer  our  business  to 
the  seven  executives — by  sale  at  a  nominal  price  and 
on  the  easiest  possible  terms. 

Some  such  plan  of  stock  allotment,  plus  the 
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arrangement  to  make  stock  ownership  possible, 
merits  the  consideration  of  every  concern  which 
cares  about  constructive  relations  in  employment. 
Such  relationship  pays,  in  money,  in  respect  gained, 
in  self-satisfaction. 

Assuredly,  it  paid  us  to  shorten  the  working 
week  to  five  days;  it  paid  us  to  hold  our  people 
during  slack  seasons  and  during  business  depression; 
it  paid  us  to  pay  during  vacation  periods  both  piece 
and  week  workers;  it  paid  us  not  to  deduct  for 
absence  caused  by  illness;  it  paid  us  to  advance  our 
own  people  and  to  train  them,  rather  than  to  seek 
outside  help;  it  paid  us  not  to  undermine  others, 
not  to  permit  our  business  to  grow  too  large;  it  paid 
us  to  give  service  to  our  customers  and  give  consid- 
eration to  that  most  important — the  human — ele- 
ment in  our  working  family. 


We  have,  as  I  have  said,  been  many  times  ap- 
proached with  inquiries  as  to  our  motives  in  making 
the  transfer.  After  a  bombardment  of  correspond- 
ence and  callers,  father  once  said: 

"I  think  a  hundred  reporters  have  asked  my 
motive,  as  if  there  were  something  hidden  away. 
There  is  not.  The  transaction  is  a  sale,  not  a  gift, 
and  the  sale  is  made  to  these  men  who  have  helped 
us  in  our  business.  We  thought  it  was  due  to  them. 
We  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  them  if 
we  sold  the  plants  to  some  one  else.    The  thought 
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bothered  us,  so  we  sold  to  them.  That's  all — just 
a  sale.  I  hope  that  other  employers  who  wish  to 
retire  may  do  something  like  this  for  those  that 
have  been  loyal  to  them." 

In  January,  192.3,  the  following  was  issued  by  the 
new  regime: 

GREETINGS! 

The  Directors  of  the  Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons  Corporation 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  unusual  step  and  by  the 
tremendous  publicity  given  throughout  the  Country  in 
connection  with  the  recent  Sale  and  Transfer,  made  by 
Messrs.  Dix  to  their  organization. 

We  are  now  able  to  collect  our  bearings  and  to  extend 
our  sincere  greetings  to  you. 

The  organization,  intact  as  it  has  been  for  years,  realizes 
the  position  of  Trust  and  Honor  in  which  it  is  now  placed 
and  the  high  standards  and  ideals  which  have  been  estab- 
lished and  adhered  to  by  the  founder  of  this  Company, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Dix. 

We  approach  the  future  with  a  pledge  to  uphold  these 
standards  and  ideals  and  with  a  determination  not  to 
recede  from  the  principles  of  quality  merchandise,  con- 
scientious service,  and  fairness  to  all — principles  which 
have  placed  the  house  of  HENRY  A.  DIX  &  SONS 
COMPANY  in  a  unique  and  an  honored  place  in  the  mer- 
cantile world. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  position  of  sacred  trust;  the 
mutual  love  and  respect  that  underlie  it  cannot  be  told  in 
words,  and  it  will  be  through  our  efforts  and  acts  that  we 
hope  to  justify  this  trust  and  to  realize  the  noble  aims  of 
Mr.  Dix,  who  as  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
will  not  only  lend  us  his  guidance  and  advice,  but  will 
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also  be  able  to  watch  the  progress  and  unfolding  of  his 
long-cherished  plan. 

The  eyes  of  the  industrial  world  are  upon  us  and  every 
member  of  our  cooperative  organization  pledges  to  give 
his  and  her  very  utmost,  that  the  seed  planted  by  Messrs. 
Dix  may  grow  and  multiply. 

To  uphold  the  fine  traditions  of  this  house;  to  maintain 
harmonious  relations  between  ourselves  and  our  trade;  to 
produce  superior  merchandise  and  to  continue  to  deserve 
your  respect,  confidence,  and  good  will — these  are  the  aims 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  which  our  time  and  thoughts 
and  energies  from  now  on  will  be  devoted. 

HENRY  A.  DIX  &  SONS  CORPORATION. 

George  F.  Reiser,1  Samuel  Frank, 

President.  Vice-President. 

Fred.  E.  Frank,  Ralph  Waltman,1 

Secretary.  Treasurer. 

Leslie  L.  Miller,  Isaac  M.  Nixon, 

Director.  Director. 

Walter  H.  Felmey, 
Director. 

FIVE   YEARS   OF   THE   NEW   REGIME 

Perhaps  a  few  words  are  now  in  place  as  to  how 
the  business  of  Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons  Corporation 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
new  regime. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  those  who  are  now  the 
owners  and  managers  had  not  made  good  thus  far 
there  would  be  no  writing  of  this  book. 

^ow  no  longer  with  the  firm. 
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Two  of  the  orginal  directors  are  no  longer  with 
the  corporation.  One  was  requested  to  resign, 
because  his  contribution  to  the  business  proved  un- 
satisfactory; the  other  was  compelled  to  do  so  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

The  board  of  directors  at  this  writing  consists  of 
six  men,  of  whom  three  are  in  New  York  and  three 
are  the  managers  of  the  New  Jersey  workshops.  The 
business  has  not  only  kept  up  its  former  standards, 
but  is  has  made  decided  advances  during  the  five 
years.  These  are  matters  of  great  satisfaction  to  us. 
Our  "boys"  have  become  men — business  men — and 
have  shown  great  capability.  Moreover,  all  of  our 
policies,  as  enumerated  in  previous  pages,  remain  in 
full  force. 

One  of  the  important  innovations  made  by  the 
new  regime  has  been  the  "Basic  Stock  Plan,"  or 
Unit  Control,  by  which  the  amount  of  basic  stock 
to  be  carried  by  the  retailer  is  analytically  deter- 
mined and  orders  are  placed  in  accordance.  Instead 
of  inducing  the  retailer  to  buy  as  much  as  possible, 
he  is  told  and  shown  how  to  minimize  his  pur- 
chases, which  are  regulated  in  proportion  to  the 
retailer's  volume  of  sales.  A  greatly  increased  turn- 
over of  merchandise  and  a  decided  reduction  in 
investment  has  been  the  result.  So  carefully  has 
this  basic  stock  idea  been  studied,  that  the  retailer 
can  now  determine  how  much  of  every  model, 
color,  and  size  he  should  limit  himself  to. 

The  second  notable  advance  by  the  new  regime 
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concerns  increased  production,  better  conditions  in 
each  plant,  and  a  higher  standard  of  product. 

The  men  who  were  previously  foremen  are  contin- 
uing their  duties  as  foremen;  but  they  are  now  stock- 
holders and  directors  as  well.  With  more  to  say 
and  with  the  attitude  of  proprietors,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  they  are  taking  the  utmost  interest,  both 
in  their  individual  plants  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
corporation  as  a  whole? 

The  third  important  notable  change  is  the 
promptness  in  deliveries  of  merchandise.  We  used 
to  be  chronically  slow.  Orders  were  shipped  weeks 
after  we  received  them.  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Adequate  stocks  of  made-up  garments  are  carried  to 
meet  the  daily  demands. 

The  fourth  important  step  taken  by  the  new  re- 
gime is  the  acquisition  of  a  plant  devoted  to  the 
making  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  aprons,  so  that 
complete  outfits  are  now  supplied  in  connection 
with  the  line  of  uniforms  for  maids  and  nurses. 

The  former  owner  of  this  particular  plant,  which 
is  well  located  in  Brooklyn,  facing  an  open  approach 
to  Manhattan  Bridge,  has  been  elected  a  stockholder 
of  the  corporation,  and  all  his  employees  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  our  own  people. 


I  have  already  described  above  how,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  plan,  the  preferred  stock 
was  credited  to  the  employees  out  of  extra  compen- 
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sation  paid  them.  After  this  plan  had  been  in  force 
during  five  years,  the  present  directors  reached  the 
opinion  that  the  plan  should  be  changed.  They 
became  convinced  that  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
2.0  per  cent  extra  compensation  to  all  employees 
holding  the  said  agreements,  irrespective  of  the 
profits  of  the  corporation,  was  not  fair  nor  eco- 
nomically sound. 
They  proposed,  therefore,  the  following: 

1.  That  7  per  cent  preferred  stocks  should  be 
delivered  at  once  to  the  employees  for  what- 
ever amounts  had  been  credited  to  date.  Divi- 
dends on  these  shares  would  begin  at  once 
and  be  payable  semi-annually. 

2..  That  the  original  agreements  with  the  em- 
ployees should  be  terminated. 

3.  That  a  new  plan  should  be  adopted,  by  which 
at  least  33J/3  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
corporation  should  be  distributed  yearly 
among  the  rank  and  file — either  in  cash  or  in 
additional  preferred  stock  or  both,  the  pro- 
portion to  be  based  upon  earnings  and  length 
of  service. 

4.  That  one  year  of  service,  instead  of  two  years, 
should  entitle  all  new  employees  to  participate 
in  the  distribution  of  said  profits. 

Since  this  plan  appeared  to  be  more  inclusive  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned,  it  was  adopted,  with  the 
approval  of  my  father. 
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Taking  it  all  in  all,  both  father  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  the  business  has  gone  ahead  and  that 
the  "boys"  have  beaten  us  in  many  respects.  Also, 
they  have  been  entirely  free  from  disagreement  and 
have  had  no  complaints  from  their  employees. 

Father  retains  his  desk  with  the  company,  and 
though  he  is  only  the  honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  "boys"  conduct  the  business — still 
he  is  there,  ready  to  give  advice  whenever  it  is 
sought. 

The  fact  that  he  did  not  leave  the  new  regime 
without  his  guidance  is,  to  be  sure,  an  important 
safeguard.  In  finding  themselves  suddenly  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  our  former  managers  and  fore- 
men were  able  to  consult  father  easily.  His  ex- 
perience is  theirs  to  command  at  will. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  neither  father  nor 
I  retain  any  Stock  in  the  -present  concern.  But  father 
has  a  constantly  diminishing  financial  interest.  It 
consists  entirely  in  the  yearly  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  This  has  been  regularly  paid  to  him. 
The  remaining  balance  will  be  wiped  out  in  the 
course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years. 

The  new  stockholders  will  then  own  our  busi- 
ness outright,  free  from  debt,  without  having  in- 
vested a  single  dollar  of  their  own  money. 

The  business  which  we  founded  and  which  con- 
tinues to  bear  our  name  is  thus  perpetuated.  We 
have  faith  that  it  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  it  was  conducted  by  us. 
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A   MEETING   OF  THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 
THE   NEW   REGIME 

On  the  tenth  floor  of  a  high  building  in  New 
York  City  eight  men  were  seated  around  a  table 
one  morning  in  December,  1917.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons  Corporation. 

The  surroundings  were  about  the  usual  ones — a 
long  mahogany  table  and  comfortable  chairs; 
cigars  and  cigarettes  and  writing  pads  on  the  table; 
a  few  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Yet  I  wish  a  large  audience  had  been  present  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  I  wish  that  this  meeting 
had  been  on  a  stage.  The  usual  dry  reading  of  the 
minutes  over — the  President  of  the  Corporation 
opened  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed 
plan  to  change  the  existing  stock  participation  of 
employees  to  a  more  equitable  basis  for  the  workers. 

The  five  Directors  presented  their  views.  The 
benefits  and  unfairness  of  each  idea  were  thrashed 
out  and  finally  a  proposal  made  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  employees  and  get  their  viewpoint. 

Father  and  I  sat  at  this  meeting  as  invited  guests 
and  interested  observers.  And  we  were  interested 
and  stirred. 

All  around  us  in  this  busy  city  of  New  York 
business  deals  were  being  consummated  at  that 
very  time.    Brokers  were  executing  orders  for  pur- 
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chase  or  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Wholesale 
houses  were  selling  to  retail  buyers  and  retailers 
were  distributing  their  wares  to  their  clients. 
Theater  tickets  were  being  bought  for  the  evening 
entertainment.  Taxicabs  and  trucks  and  subways 
were  in  never-ceasing  motion.  The  Elevated  was 
contributing  its  share  to  the  noise  and  hustle. 
Everywhere  was  a  beehive  commotion  in  this  city 
of  nearly  ten  million  human  beings. 

Would  it  be  too  sweeping  an  assertion  were  I  to 
state  that  while  all  activities  were  being  dupli- 
cated a  thousandfold,  there  probably  was  not  an- 
other meeting  in  New  York  at  the  moment  like 
that  which  was  being  conducted  by  the  five  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  I  speak  of. 

For  here  was  a  meeting  whose  primary  purpose 
was  not  financial  policy,  nor  what  means  to  adopt 
to  increase  sales,  nor  how  to  beat  competition,  nor 
how  to  get  more  out  of  the  employees.  These  di- 
rectors and  stockholders  were  absorbed  in  the  prob- 
lem of  how  beSi  to  share  the  benefits  of  its  business 
with  its  rank  and  file.  They  were  reviewing  the 
now  five-year-old  plan  of  stock  allotment  to  the 
employees  and  were  determined  to  improve  upon 
the  plan,  making  it  more  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

I  said  before  that  father  and  I  were  not  only 
tremendously  interested  in  watching  the  faces  of 
the  five  men,  but  were  also  stirred  as  we  listened  to 
the  discussion. 
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These  men  were  in  earned.  They  were  ex-employees 
themselves.  They  were  still  workers  as  well  as 
directors.  They  were  close  to  the  people  and  they 
were  considering  how  Mary  Jones  would  be  affected 
and  what  the  modified  plan  would  do  for  John  and 
the  others.  They  were  determined  to  play  fair,  to 
look  at  the  thing  from  the  employees'  side. 

I  sat  there  and  listened.  These  men  were  our 
"boys,"  trained  and  taught  by  us  during  a  period 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  They  had  stepped 
into  our  shoes,  were  now  occupying  our  chairs, 
were  holding  the  reins  of  the  Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons 
Corporation  in  their  hands. 

I  had  been  away  in  Europe  for  nearly  four  years 
and  was  now  anxious  to  see  what  was  the  attitude 
of  these  men — our  successors;  I  was  eager  to  see 
whether  the  same  spirit  which  had  guided  us  during 
the  later  years  of  our  business  regime  was  also 
guiding  them. 

As  I  sat  there  and  watched,  my  hopes  were  con- 
firmed. The  men  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  track, 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  They  were  interested 
in  more  than  making  money.  .  .  . 

Their  legal  adviser,  who  is  a  nominal  director 
of  the  corporation,  was  also  present,  listening  and 
making  notes.  Like  father  and  myself,  he  was  there 
ready  to  give  his  opinion  if  asked,  but  letting  the 
men  do  their  own  thinking  and  talking. 

I  surveyed  the  picture  of  that  meeting  and  vis- 
ualized the  coming  of  the  day  when  such  directors' 
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meetings  would  be  universal,  when  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  the  co-worker  would  be  a  natural 
and  a  vital  part  of  the  program  in  the  conduct  of 
business  and  industry;  when  ethics  would  guide 
all  men. 

The  morning  papers  announced  a  coming  decla- 
ration of  a  100  per  cent  extra  dividend  by  an  oil  com- 
pany. And  as  always,  the  thought  came  to  me, 
"What  dividends,  if  any,  will  the  workers  of  that 
company  receive?  Or  will  it  be  the  usual  story  of 
fat,  extra  unearned  earnings  to  the  stockholders  and 
nothing  to  those  who  toil  for  them?" 

But  there  are  many  signs,  many  cases,  which 
clearly  show  that  a  new  spirit  is  awakening  in  in- 
dustry and  that  the  dreams  of  the  dreamers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  reality. 

THE   NEW   REGIME    SPEAKS 

I  think  it  will  be  good  to  see  what  the  men  now 
in  control  have  to  say  for  themselves.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  statement  handed  to  me : 

Five  years — perhaps  too  short  a  time  for  any  infant  child 
or  organization  to  speak  for  itself.  With  Henry  A.  Dix  & 
Sons  Corporation  the  space  of  five  years  has  been  a  long 
time  and  there  are  some  things  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  report. 

The  organization  men  of  our  corporation  all  had  from 
ten  to  twenty  years'  prior  experience,  which,  plus  the  Dix 
training,  paved  the  way  for  them  to  be  able  to  assume 
ownership  and  control  of  so  large  a  business. 

The  Directors'  meetings  were  always  in  the  past  more 
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like  family  conferences,  and  although  we  were  not  related 
by  blood  ties,  we  certainly  were  held  close  together  by 
business  ties.  The  foremen  and  assistant  executives  of 
the  old  firm  knew  everything  about  the  business;  cost  of 
raw  materials,  cost  of  production,  manufacturing  proce- 
dure, inventories,  market  distribution,  financial  condi- 
tion— and  even  the  salaries  and  dividends  received  by  the 
owners.  Were  they  envious  through  their  knowledge  of 
these  facts  ?  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  all  by  saying  '  'no . ' ' 
These  facts  were  constantly  discussed  in  conference,  some- 
times in  the  presence  of  the  owners  and  ofttimes  without 
them.  They  helped  to  develop  competitive  desire  on  the 
part  of  each  department  head  to  show  what  he  could  do 
to  better  costs,  production,  etc.  How  can  anyone  expect 
to  better  any  mark  in  business  when  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  what  that  mark  is  and  what  benefits  will  be  derived 
when  that  mark  has  been  passed? 

The  first  two  years  of  our  regime,  1913  and  192.4,  we 
spent  in  learning  to  be  executives,  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  among  ourselves,  and  in  watching  the  high 
standard  of  Dix  merchandise.  The  Messrs .  Dix  taught  and 
instructed  their  assistants,  imparting  their  own  knowl- 
edge not  half-heartedly,  but  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
The  results  were  therefore  obvious.  We,  the  men  of  the 
organization,  knew  not  only  our  tasks,  but  also  the  ideals 
and  principles  upon  which  this  business  had  been  built. 
The  constant  cry  was  Quality — "Make  the  best  garments 
possible,  so  that  the  trade  and  consumers  will  want  your 
merchandise  not  only  for  one  season,  but  for  always." 

We  find  our  Board  of  Directors'  meetings  very  interest- 
ing, due  to  the  fact  that  four  times  a  year  we  take  stock  of 
ourselves.  At  these  meetings,  criticisms  of  all  kinds  are 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  rendered  and  each 
director  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  his  mind  with- 
out feeling  that  he  may  offend  any  other  director.    I  will 
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quote  from  one  of  the  speeches  made  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing, to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  criticism  rendered: 
"I  want  to  start  off  by  congratulating  all  the  members 
of  this  Board  for  their  work  during  the  past  year, 
but  no  matter  how  well  you  have  done,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  room  left  for  improvement.  Figures 
and  records  of  years  back  belong  to  the  statistician 
and  are  valuable  for  the  statistics  that  they  show, 
but  the  future  is  something  that  we  have  to  reckon 
with.  We  are  confronted  with  a  new  situation  and 
that  is  to  have  the  merchandise  not  only  correctly 
made  at  all  times,  but  on  hand  ready  for  delivery.  We 
have  speeded  up  production,  added  new  machines, 
installed  automobile  service  to  and  from  our  work- 
shops, but  that  is  not  sufficient.  There  are  individual 
problems  ahead  of  each  of  us  that  I  want  to  point  out. 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  take  what  I  say  in  good  faith." 
Then,  turning  to  one  of  the  directors: — 

"You  are  entirely  too  busy  with  a  lot  of  detail  work 
and  have  neglected  the  bigger  things  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  business.  You  have  been  tied  down  to 
your  desk  almost  like  a  bookkeeper.  You  have  not 
seen  enough  of  what  is  going  on  outside,  nor  enough 
of  what  is  going  on  inside.  It  is  up  to  you  to  delegate 
many  details  to  a  capable  assistant." 
To  another  in  our  selling  force : — 

"You  have  done  exceptionally  well,  but  there  are 
two  things  that  must  be  watched  in  the  following 
year.  One  is  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  returned 
goods  privilege  and  the  other  is  the  very  careful  use 
of  promises  in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner.  When 
your  dealers  find  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
live  up  to  your  promises,  they  react  not  only  upon 
the  selling  force,  but  upon  the  business  itself." 
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To  another  in  our  manufacturing  department: — 

"Your  department  needs  complete  readjustment  from 
top  to  bottom,  not  with  new  employees,  but  with 
those  that  we  now  have  and  with  the  system  that 
you  are  now  using.  You  are  absolutely  too  high 
strung  in  your  dealings  with  your  employees.  I 
believe  that  the  motto  before  you  should  be,  "Watch 
your  step." 
To  our  factory  managers : — 

"You  rely  entirely  too  much  upon  the  New  York 

office.     Considering  the  fact  that  our  factories  are 

some  distance  away,  do  not  expect  us  to  be  Hou- 

dinis  and  to  guess  each  piece  of  goods  made  on  the 

machines  in  your  factory.    Watch  your  skirt  lengths, 

hems,  sleeve  lengths,  for  they  are  most  important, 

and  if  you  find  that  the  goods,  because  of  the  nature 

of  its  construction,  cannot  be  made  the  way  you  have 

been  instructed,  write  us  immediately  and  tell  us  so. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  in  New  York  are  very  busy, 

but  that  we  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate 

with  you,  provided  you  state  just  what  the  trouble 

is." 

Copies  of  this  entire  speech  were  then  delivered  to  each 

of  the  directors,  with  the  request  that  at  the  next  meeting 

the  individuals  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed  be 

prepared  to  answer  all  criticisms  made  and  to  show  what 

they  have  done  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  previous 

year.    The  criticisms  were  accepted  unanimously  and  were 

voted  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  records.    It  is  such  criticism 

that  has  helped  to  hold  the  fine  spirit  for  cooperation  that 

exists  among  the  Board  of  Directors  themselves,  as  well 

as  between  them  and  the  rank  and  file. 

During  the  first  year  the  question  of  new  machinery  was 
taken  up  and  the  latest  attachments  were  discussed.  When 
this  machinery  was  installed,  we  found  we  were  able  to 
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make  better  deliveries  and  to  improve  still  further  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  sold.  In  addition  to  this 
move,  higher  price  piece  goods  were  purchased  to  make 
still  better  garments.  Our  records  show  that  in  1912.  the 
highest  retail  price  of  any  Dix  Uniform  made  was  $10. 
Today  we  are  making  uniforms  to  retail  as  high  as  $2.9.75 
apiece.  One  can  therefore  see  the  upward  strides  achieved 
by  the  new  corporation. 

The  next  step  during  19x4-1916  was  to  improve  the 
relationship  with  our  rank  and  file.  Few  of  our  co-workers 
understood  the  value  of  stock  ownership  and  what  it  all 
meant.  With  each  bonus  distributed,  our  relationship 
became  closer,  our  aims  more  thoroughly  understood, 
and  the  cooperation  more  keenly  appreciated  on  both 
sides.  Our  co-workers  constantly  were  reminded  of  the 
pledge  made  in  1913  to  Mr.  Dix,  to  our  dealers,  and  to  the 
consumers.  They  have  consistently  helped  us  to  main- 
tain our  successful  position. 

The  third  step,  accomplished  in  1915  and  growing 
stronger  every  day,  was  the  cementing  of  the  relationship 
with  our  dealers.  Not  satisfied  with  making  the  best 
quality  of  garments,  introducing  the  Basic  Stock  System, 
or  Unit  Control,  and  giving  good  deliveries,  we  were 
determined  to  know  the  needs  of  our  dealers  intimately, 
to  study  their  localities  and  their  problems,  and  to  assist 
and  cooperate  wherever  possible  for  mutual  benefit.  We 
found  that  it  was  not  enough  to  sell  them  merchandise, 
that  we  must  help  them  distribute  it  profitably.  We  are 
learning  new  things  daily,  realizing  that  it  is  easier  to 
swim  with  the  tides  of  conditions  as  they  arise,  than  to 
go  against  them. 

It  was  gratifying  to  us  that  on  his  last  birthday  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Dix  received  so  many  comments  from  our  dealers. 
Three  letters  are  herewith  reproduced.  They  spurred  us 
to  even  greater  zeal. 
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LETTERS 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO. 

one  south  state  street 
Chicago,  III. 

January  19,  1918. 
Dear  Mr.  Dix: 

In  the  many  years  of  experience  we  have  had  with  your 
company  we  have  always  found  a  great  desire  on  your 
part  to  satisfy  us  with  your  production,  both  in  character 
of  merchandise  and  values.  The  last  five  years,  under  the 
present  administration  of  the  business,  the  relation  so 
happily  begun  has  been  carried  on  even  more  closely,  with 
cooperation  from  your  company,  and  has  been  very  help- 
ful. 

In  a  recent  conference  constructive  plans  have  been 
decided  upon  that  we  are  sure  will  result  in  the  most 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  between  us  we  have  ever 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  many 
courtesies  extended  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  your 
part  that  is  always  in  evidence  and  we  are  sure  will  con- 
tinue. 

Cordially  yours, 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO. 
JOHN  H.  WOOD 
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LORD  &  TAYLOR 

424  fifth  avenue 
New  York 

Office  of  the  President 

January  19th,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Dix; 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Dix: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  new  regime  in  the  management  of  your  business.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  when  your  father  put  so  much  of  his 
art  and  character  into  this  old  business  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  so  successfully  without  his  guiding  hand.  Yet 
when  I  look  back  over  our  records,  it  seems  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  business  he  started  continues  to 
give  what  he  always  gave — the  very  best  service. 

Please  congratulate  your  associates  and  also  congratu- 
late your  father,  and  give  him  our  best  wishes  for  a 
prolonged  and  happy  life. 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.  W.  Rayburn 

President 
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FRANK  W.  STEARNS  ROBERT  W.  MAYNARD  ATHERTON  CLARK 

Chairman  Botrd  tf  Dincttrj  Prtsiimt  itt.  V.  Prtsiitnt 

WALTER  B.  MOSSMAN  HENRY  W.  GIESE 

2nd.  V.  Pruidtnt  Trwurtr 

R.  H.  STEARNS  COMPANY 

established  1 847 

Boston  (ii) 

January  n,  1918 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Dix, 
16  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dix: 

We  understand  that  your  78th  anniversary  falls  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th.  We  here  have  just  passed  our  80th 
birthday  and  so  can  congratulate  you  on  your  youth. 

In  sending  you  our  felicitations,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
comment  on  the  cordial  business  relations  that  exist 
between  your  concern  and  ours.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
settles  down  so  promptly  and  easily  into  a  new  under- 
taking as  we  have  done  with  the  Dix  line,  and  we  appre- 
ciate that  it  could  not  have  happened  had  your  goods 
been  less  desirable  and  reliable,  or  your  management  less 
able  and  willing  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  continued  good 
health  and  for  the  success  and  prosperity  of  your  excellent 
Business. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  W.  Stearns 
LM 
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The  step  now  confronting  us  is  the  building  up  of  a  still 
more  efficient  organization.  We  have  recently  completed 
five  full  years  and  during  this  time  we  have  observed  our 
workers  carefully,  so  that  we  are  able  to  pick  our  assist- 
ant executives  from  our  own  rank  and  file.  Every  exec- 
utive has  a  capable  assistant,  whom  he  has  trained — and 
is  training — to  take  his  place  so  that  new  blood  may  flow 
into  our  business  as  often  as  the  necessity  arises.  All  of 
these  junior  executives  have  understudies,  young  men  and 
women,  who  have  started  from  the  bottom  and  who  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  results  will  warrant 
the  time  and  effort  expended  by  them. 

We  continue  the  same  rigid  principles  heretofore  held 
by  the  old  company.  The  policy  remains  never  to  employ 
anyone  for  temporary  work,  but  to  seek  the  best  we  can 
secure  for  permanent  association  with  us;  to  maintain  the 
five-day  working  week  with  no  overtime;  to  give  vacations 
with  pay  to  piece  workers  as  well  as  to  week  workers;  to 
employ  no  child  labor  and  to  make  no  deductions  for  sick- 
ness. 

We  promise  to  the  Industrial  World — to  Capital  and 
Labor,  and  Students  of  Economics — that  just  as  soon  as 
our  obligations  have  been  fulfilled,  we  the  executive 
members  of  Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons  Corporation,  will  be 
pleased  to  show  in  plain  facts  and  figures  just  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  how  it  was  done. 


Chapter   Ten 

WHAT   OUR   BUSINESS   ADVENTURE 
TAUGHT   US 

M  TUST  what  did  you  learn  from  your  business 
J  life?"  people  ask  us.  "And  what  really  made 
you  turn  over  your  business  and  your  name  to  your 
people?" 

As  I  now  see  it,  we  were  moved  at  first  uncon- 
sciously and  later  consciously,  by  one  great  desire — 

To  try  to  bring,  so  far  as  we  knew  how,  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  harmony  into  our  business, 
our  product,  our  shop,  and  our  public  relations; 
and  this  meant  to  bring  ethics  into  business,  and 
Americanism  as  well. 

As  business  men,  vague  generalizations  did  not 
satisfy  us.  We  were  eager  to  see  what  we  could  do 
that  was  workable — now,  rather  than  at  some  time 
in  the  far  future. 

Influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  our  own  reason 
and  conscience,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  stir 
of  the  time,  we  were  less  and  less  satisfied  with 
ourselves.  The  thought  would  continually  come 
to  us: — 

"What  is  the  good  of  having  a  sense  of  fairness 
if  it  cannot  govern  us  in  our  daily  life? 

i  "What  is  the  sense  of  our  desire  for  ethical  con- 
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duct,  if  we  are  not  to  use  some  principles  of  ethics 
in  our  every  day  business  affairs? 

"And  why  come  to  America  and  mold  our  own 
lives  in  accordance  with  what  America  means  to 
us,  if  we  are  not  to  carry  this  spirit  with  us  into 
our  business?'* 

I  am  sure  that  we  were  not  merely  seeking  ideals. 
We  were  practical  business  men.  We  wanted  to 
build,  not  to  talk.  We  wanted  to  do,  not  just  to 
dream.  We  wanted  to  apply  the  things  that  were 
held  up  as  worthy  by  the  school,  the  pulpit,  the 
college.    We  wanted  to  put  our  ideals  into  action. 

Having,  under  pressure,  consented  to  give  out 
this  record,  I  have  become  interested  not  only  in 
the  facts,  but  in  the  causes,  influences,  and  factors, 
which,  in  some  respects  at  least,  made  this  story 
possible.  I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  trace  the 
aims  that  were  behind  our  conduct.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  by  what  compass  we  were  guided. 

BEING  AN  EMPLOYER 

All  virile  men  and  women  enjoy  the  game  of  life. 
Every  "red-blooded"  man  and  woman  faces  the 
daily  problem  with  determination  to  win.  The 
struggle  for  food,  shelter,  security,  fame  and  power 
makes  us  the  fighters  that  we  are. 

I  am  not  concerned  for  the  moment  with  the 
politician,  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  science — 
all  of  whom  are  absorbed  in  their  particular  battles. 
I  have  in  mind  just  now  the  business  man,  especially 
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the  manufacturer — the  man  who,  in  addition  to  the 
problems  and  worries  of  buying  and  selling,  has 
those  of  handling  a  group  of  workers. 

Many  a  time  and  for  many  a  year,  I  have  won- 
dered how  these  employers  could  stand  up  under 
the  terrific  strain  of  not  only  struggling  with  the 
many  difficulties  of  producing  the  commodity, 
seeking  the  market,  competing  with  rivals,  but 
also  most  of  the  time  battling  with  their  employees 
as  well. 

We  speak  of  teamwork — yet  in  how  many  cases 
does  it  really  exist?  How  often  is  there  real  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employee? 

It  is  because  many  employers  do  want  to  find  a 
way  to  genuine  cooperation  that  I  think  our  re- 
corded experience  may  be  of  some  interest. 

To  have  gone  through  nearly  thirty  years  of 
manufacturing  business,  employing  men  and  women 
of  various  nationalities,  and  yet  to  have  been  free 
from  so-called  labor  troubles,  is  not  a  usual  record — 
more's  the  pity! 

Just  as  I  am  convinced  that  not  every  man  is 
suited  for  the  role  of  a  husband,  nor  every  woman 
for  the  role  of  a  wife,  I  am  convinced  that  not 
every  man  is  fit  to  be  an  employer.  Perhaps  in  time 
to  come  our  lives  may  be  so  regulated  that  no  one 
will  be  permitted  to  be  an  employer  who  has  not 
qualified  by  a  course  of  tests ! 

Until  such  a  time,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this  vital  matter? 
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In  the  busy  rush  of  our  everyday  affairs  we  for- 
get some  well-known  facts.  Among  them  is  that, 
"it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain";  that  the  em- 
ployer must  cooperate  with  his  workers  if  he  ex- 
pects them  to  cooperate  with  him;  and  that  he 
must  give  a  sincere,  earnest  cooperation  if  he  is  to 
have  any  real  success. 

Our  way  of  dealing  with  our  workers  may  not  be 
applicable  in  all  industries,  but  I  know  that  the 
foundation — its  backbone — was  sincerity;  was  honesty, 
not  only  with  our  workers,  but  with  ourselves.  And 
this,  I  declare,  must  be  the  foundation  of  dealings 
between  employers  and  workers,  in  all  industries. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  appraisal,  I  have  tried  to 
appraise  my  father,  myself,  and  our  life.  I  have 
been  ruthless  in  so  doing,  even  if  you,  the  reader, 
do  not  suspect  it.  I  have  judged  ourselves  severely. 
I  have  compared  other  business  men,  their  aims  and 
views  and  ways,  with  our  own.  Whatever  im- 
pression this  book  may  create,  the  truth  is  that  I 
am  deeply  dissatisfied  with  ourselves,  as  I  am  with 
employers  in  general. 

I  speak  of  this  because  we  are  so  prone  to  fool 
ourselves  by  attributing  to  ourselves  motives  and 
intentions  which  are  not  really  ours.  And  unless 
we  are  ruthless  with  ourselves,  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  be  really  sincere  and  convey  our  sincerity  to 
others. 

I  said  virile  men  are  not  afraid  to  fight.  But  we 
did  not  fight  against  our  employees;  we  fought  for 
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them  and  beside  them;  fought  unremittingly  to 
achieve  harmony,  understanding,  loyalty,  fairness, 
respect,  cooperation,  teamwork,  affection. 

And  while,  of  course,  we  did  not  by  any  means 
achieve  the  goal  desired,  the  effort  paid  us.  It 
paid  a  thousand  times  over;  it  drew  us  huge  divi- 
dends and  increased  the  capital  as  well. 

Nor  do  I  refer  to  profit  in  terms  of  dollars  only. 
Our  gains  included : — 

Loyalty  and  teamwork  on  the  part  of  our  co- 
workers. 

Absence  of  labor  troubles  and  strife. 
Freedom  to  devote  our  energy  to  the  conduct 
of  our  business. 

Comparative  ease  in  turning  out  our  product. 
Ability  to  increase  volume  of  production  in  spite 
of  a  five-day  working  schedule. 
Respect  on  the  part  of  our  customers. 
Satisfaction  in  the  feeling  of  a  bond  of  friend- 
liness between  our  workers  and  ourselves. 

Many  a  time  while  strikes  and  disputes  were  in 
full  tilt  elsewhere,  our  employees  were  entertaining 
us. 

We  always  so  organized  our  time  that  we  had 
leisure  to  reflect  and  to  find  ourselves.  Convinced 
that  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  we  could 
enjoy  material  success,  and  that  was  to  do  our 
utmost  to  establish  and  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  our  several  hundred  co-workers,  we  simply 
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proceeded  along  certain  well-defined  ways.  We 
regarded  and  called  our  workers  "The  Dix  Working 
Family."  And  we  tried  not  to  place  the  value  and 
importance  of  merchandise  or  machinery  above  the 
human  element. 

In  brief,  I  can  say  that  from  our  own  experience 
I  am  convinced  that  the  desired  result  can  be 
achieved — 

1.  If  the  employer  approaches  the  problem  in 
a  friendly,  instead  of  an  antagonistic  at- 
titude. 

2..  If  he  realizes  and  appreciates  the  vital  part 
performed  by  his  workers  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business. 

3.  If  he  remembers  that  whatever  he  does,  he 
must  do  so  not  merely  to  keep  the  workers 
docile,  but  because  it  is  fair,  and  due  them. 

4.  If  he  has  enough  vision  and  imagination  to 
introduce  improvements  and  reforms  vol- 
untarily— a  vastly  different  thing  from  being 
forced  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  workers  and 
the  pressure  of  union  leaders. 

5 .  If  he  remembers  that  thereduction  of  wages — 
and  with  it  the  cutting  down  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  consumer — is  economically 
unsound. 

6.  If  he  remembers  that  lack  of  steady  employ- 
ment plays  havoc  with  his  business  and 
havoc  with  conditions  in  general. 
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7.  If  he  realizes  that  volume  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction depend  as  much  upon  capable  man- 
agement and  modern  machinery  as  upon 
hours  and  wages. 

8.  If  he  takes  his  workers  into  the  fullest  pos- 
sible confidence,  letting  them  know — as  they 
are  entitled  to  know — all  things  pertaining 
to  the  business,  including  the  profits  made 
by  the  firm  and  the  salaries  drawn  by  exec- 
utives. 

9.  If  he  stops  regarding  the  workers  as  tools 
to  be  picked  up  when  needed  and  laid  away 
when  not  urgently  required;  and  realizes, 
instead,  that  he  must  feel  the  responsibility, 
without  which  he  is  unfit  to  be  an  em- 
ployer. 

10.  If  he  drives  out  the  fear  which  so  often  pre- 
vents him  from  doing  what  he  knows  is 
the  fair  thing. 

11.  If  his  yearly  inventory  consists  of  three 
pages  instead  of  two,  so  that  in  addition  to 
Debits  and  Credits,  Assets  and  Liabilities — 
this  third  page  shows  the  year's  achieve- 
ments as  regards  the  human  element — that 
little  army  of  workers  without  whose  efforts 
and  interest  and  skill  he  could  not  climb 
the  ladder  of  financial  success. 

11.  If  he  realizes  that  business  must  have  a 
soul,  a  spirit,  and  that  it  is  the  head  who 
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initiates  it;  that  his  business  is  a  reflection 
of  his  own  personality,  and  that  it  almost 
invariably  is  his  own  fault  if  the  relations 
with  his  workers  are  not  what  they  should 
be — and  can  be. 

IF  I   HAD    A    SON 

Whatever  little  we  have  accomplished,  we  have 
tried  to  free  ourselves  of  conventional  views  and 
attitudes.  We  went  against  the  tide  of  the  usual 
business  tactics,  whenever  we  felt  them  to  be  not 
in  accordance  with  our  convictions. 

If  we  tried  to  set  high  standards  for  ourselves,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  think  we  fully  achieved 
any  of  them.  Far  from  it.  Betterment,  progress, 
are  endless. 

However,  I  confess  that  if  I  had  a  son — a  possible 
business  man — I  should  want  him  to  read  this  ac- 
count; to  learn  that  success  and  inner  peace  can 
come  at  the  same  time  that  the  convictions  that 
are  dear  to  us  are  held  steadfast. 

If  I  had  a  son  and  if  he  said  to  me,  "I  want  to  be 
a  business  man;  tell  me  what  your  business  life 
has  taught  you;  tell  me  what  you  would  want  me 
to  bear  in  mind" — if  I  had  a  son  seeking  my  advice, 
I  would  say  to  him: 

4 'There  are  various  types  of  business  men;  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  which  type  you  choose  to  be. 
Learn,  therefore,  what  others  have  done  and  are 
doing — and  decide  which  path  you  should  follow. 
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Let  your  foundation  be  Ideals,  without  which  any 
business  career  is  not  worth  the  while;  keep  and 
strengthen  your  faith  in  these  ideals  by  coming  in 
contact  with  stimulating  minds.  Let  your  in- 
spiration and  guidance  come  from  the  ideas  and 
aftual  accomplishments  of  such  men  in  Industry  as 
B.  Seebohn  Rowntree,  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Lever 
Bros.,  J.  I.  and  J.  Taylor — and  many  others  in 
England;  of  Ernest  Solvay  in  Belgium;  E.  J. 
Leclaire,  J.  B.  Andre  Godin,  The  Bon  Marche,  Le 
Samaritaine,  the  firm  of  Chaix,  and  others,  in 
France;  and  many  leading  men  and  firms  in  Amer- 
ica, of  whom  the  following  are  conspicuous  ex- 
amples: Dennison  Manufacturing  Company;  A. 
Nash  Company;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Endicott 
Johnson  Corporation;  Duchess  Bleachery;  Fels  & 
Company;  General  Electric  Company;  Louisville 
Varnish  Company;  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany; Procter  &  Gamble  Company;  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.;  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons;  John  B.  Stetson 
Company;  A.  W.  Burritt  Company;  Columbia  Con- 
serve Company;  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany; The  B.  &  O.  Railroad;  Wm.  Filene  Sons  Co." 

These  are  but  a  jew  of  the  firms  about  whose  con- 
duct in  business,  and  especially  whose  attitude  to- 
ward their  workers,  I  should  want  my  son  to  know. 

Such  firms  as  these  were  an  inspiration  to  us. 
They  are  ahead  of  their  time;  they  have  dared  to 
do  what  the  great  majority  of  employers  have  not 
done.    They  have  demonstrated  that  a  deeper  sense 
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of  juttice  can  be  developed  and  applied  in  Industry 
successfully.  The  accounts  of  what  the  heads  of 
these  businesses  had  come  to  believe  and  practice 
stirred  us,  and  helped  us  to  shape  our  own  course 
of  action. 

And  so,  I  should  be  sorry — I  should  be  dis- 
appointed— if  I  had  a  son  who  did  not  devote  time 
to  the  study  of  the  better,  the  advanced,  human 
relations  as  exemplified  by  these  practical  men  of 
vision.  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  son  did  not  follow 
their  example,  did  not  join  their  ranks. 

If  I  had  a  son,  I  should  want  him  to  be  imbued 
with  the  thought  that  important  as  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful financially,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
adhere  to  high  principles,  to  practice  fair  methods, 
and  to  remember  one's  fellow  men. 

I  should  want  him  to  pursue  his  business  career 
with  full  confidence  that  he  can  win  out  by  re- 
maining true  to  his  better  self,  by  observing  a  high 
code  of  ethics,  by  striving  for  spiritual  as  well  as 
for  material  gain. 

I  should  want  my  son  to  go  right  ahead  and  not 
to  mind  such  epithets  as  '  'dreamer,  * ' '  'idealist. ' '  And 
I  should  want  him  to  remember  that  with  such 
steadfast  purpose  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore he  is  honored  and  looked  up  to,  as  we  look 
up  to  Rowntree,  Solvay,  Owen  D.  Young,  and 
others. 

In  short,  if  I  had  a  son,  I  should  want  him  to  be 
conscious  of  his  responsibility  not  only  to  himself 
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and  his  stockholders,  but  also  to  his  workers  and 
to  the  consumers.  I  should  want  him  never  to 
copy  competitors,  never  to  undermine  them,  but  to 
enrich  his  own  personality  and  conduct  his  busi- 
ness in  an  upright,  forward  looking  spirit. 

OUR   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   LABOR   UNIONS 

Our  employees  never  joined  a  union,  both  because 
there  hardly  existed  any  union  in  the  house-dress 
industry  at  the  time  we  started,  and  also  because 
our  attitude  toward  the  treatment  of  our  workers 
was  so  far  in  advance  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  unions  after  they  did  begin  to  function,  that 
our  people  never  showed  any  inclination  to  join 
them.  Moreover,  our  workrooms  were  in  small 
American  towns,  where  women  workers  are  rarely 
organized. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
trade  unions.  We  feel  that  they  are  essential  if 
labor  is  to  get  its  just  due,  if  it  is  to  emancipate 
itself  and  march  along  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  not  blind  to  the  many  unfair  and 
arbitrary  methods  used  by  some  labor  leaders.  We 
must  take  into  consideration,  however,  the  fact 
that  labor  began  to  assert  itself  only  a  short  while 
ago;  that  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  leaders 
to  have  acquired  that  technique,  that  method  of 
approach,  and  that  knowledge  of  business  with- 
out which  blunders  and  misunderstanding  are 
bound  to  occur. 
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The  fact  which  stands  out  is  that  the  working 
masses  have  been  exploited,  abused  and  neglected 
for  centuries;  that  admitting  the  great  advances 
made  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  neverthe- 
less, as  compared  with  innovations  made  along 
the  lines  of  machinery  and  scientific  efficiency 
methods,  the  progress  made  with  regard  to  the 
human  element  in  industry  has  by  no  means  kept 
pace. 

Today  there  are  a  number  of  trade  unions  whose 
leadership  is  in  such  capable  hands  as  to  have 
brought  about  decided  improvement  in  the  status 
of  the  worker  and  his  relations  with  employers. 
These  industries  have  been  benefited  in  many  ways. 
Better  conditions;  safeguards  for  health  and  against 
accidents;  creature  comforts;  reasonable  hours; 
more  just  remuneration — these  are  some  of  the 
results. 

Many  employers  have  the  illusion  that  they 
themselves  brought  about  the  changes.  The  fact 
is  that  they  have  usually  been  forced  to  make  them 
by  the  demands  of  the  unions.  State  and  Federal 
laws  have  been  brought  into  existence  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  pressure  of  the  unions  and  their 
sympathizers. 

A  great  number  of  employers  have  so  well  ad- 
justed themselves  to  dealing  with  labor  representa- 
tives as  to  own  up  that  they  would  never  go  back 
to  the  former  haphazard  ways. 

Of  course,  in  our  enlightened  age,  it  is  no  longer 
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a  question  as  to  whether  labor  should  organize  or 
not.  The  question  is  rather — Under  what  sort  of 
leadership  is  labor  to  be  guided?  Capable  human 
engineers  are  needed  on  both  sides,  and  they  are 
being  developed  at  a  rate  formerly  undreamed  of. 
I  am  of  the  belief  that  labor  has  taught  employers 
a  better  way  in  the  conduct  of  industry  and  business. 


Chapter  Eleven 
MY   MOTHER 

THE  story  of  our  Business  Adventure  has  now- 
been  told,  but  it  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
failed  to  speak  of  the  one  central  influence  to  which 
my  father's  and  my  own  attitude  toward  wage 
earners  is  due.    That  influence  was  my  mother.  .  .  . 

Frail,  of  medium  height  and  with  a  girlish  figure, 
she  was  kindliness  and  gentleness  personified.  Free 
from  prejudice,  she  made  no  distinction  of  race, 
creed  or  color.  Her  intense  love  for  humanity  man- 
ifested itself  to  all — the  rich  and  prominent,  the 
poor  and  humble.  But  she  was  more  than  merely 
kind.  Such  was  her  spirit,  that  all  who  came  into 
her  presence  felt  her  radiance  and  loved  her,  and 
many  referred  to  her  as  "that  saintly  mother." 

Try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  unkind 
word  or  a  single  ignoble  act  on  her  part.  Her  big- 
ness and  strength  were  to  be  seen  in  her  unlimited 
tolerance.  She  had  a  way  of  forgiving  and  over- 
looking human  frailties.  She  had  a  gift  of  bring- 
ing out  the  goodness  which  is  often  too  dormant, 
in  all  human  beings.  Her  only  weapon  was  her 
unbounded  love,  her  unlimited  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

Born  and  reared  on  a  large  country  estate  in 
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Russia,  as  a  child  she  came  in  close  contact  with 
the  serfs  (for  serfdom  was  not  abolished  in  Russia 
until  1864),  then  with  the  many  peasants  employed 
on  the  estate  and  those  living  nearby.  Her  father, 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  generosity.  He  was  spoken 
of  as  "a  man  good  to  a  fault."  Both  father  and 
daughter  were  revered  by  the  many  peasants  and 
servants,  and  were  known  for  miles  around  for  their 
unbounded  generosity. 

Mother's  attitude,  and  that  of  my  grandfather, 
was  akin  to  that  which  prevailed  here  in  the  South 
in  the  days  when  the  children  of  the  whites  were 
cared  for  by  colored  mammies.  There  was  affec- 
tion between  them. 

It  was  to  mother  that  the  peasants  came  when 
ill  or  in  trouble.  It  was  to  her  that  they  unbur- 
dened their  souls.  She  grew  up  with  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  worries  and  perplexities 
of  those  who  toil.  And  though  she  remained  ever 
cheerful,  her  big  sad  heart  ached  with  theirs.  .  .  . 


Accustomed  as  she  was  in  Europe  to  a  retinue  of 
servants  and  all  comforts  and  luxuries,  she  gladly 
learned  to  do  her  own  cooking  and  look  after  our 
home,  when  we  first  settled  in  America.  Democ- 
racy meant  to  us  then  that  everyone  should  work, 
and  mother  fell  into  the  spirit  and  did  her  bit. 

In  the  early  years  in  Millville,  whenever  we  had 
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some  kind  of  a  celebration  to  which  our  employees 
were  invited,  it  was  mother  who  prepared  the 
cookies  and  served  the  tea  and  had  a  kind  word 
for  everyone.  It  was  she  who  put  her  arm  about 
Jenny  or  Mary,  and  made  each  feel  as  if  she  were 
a  mother  to  them  all. 

Living  as  we  did  in  those  days  right  next  door 
to  our  office  and  workshop,  she  could  be  seen  cross- 
ing the  little  garden  in  the  morning  at  ten- thirty 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  four,  carrying  in  her  hands 
a  tray,  upon  which  was  a  glass  of  steaming  tea  for 
father.  As  she  entered  our  office  every  face  would 
beam  with  a  smile  of  pleasure.  She  was  a  welcome 
sight.  Sometimes  father  or  I  would  be  reprimand- 
ing an  office  girl  because  of  an  error;  or  giving  a 
shipping  clerk  to  understand  that  his  failure  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  must  not  occur 
again.  But  when  mother  entered  our  voices  would 
become  lowered  and  the  tension  of  a  busy  office 
would  be  relaxed.  In  her  sweet  sympathetic  way 
she  would  approach  the  reprimanded  girl  or  boy 
and  make  her  or  him  feel  that  everything  was  well, 
that  the  scolding  was  but  a  passing  cloud.  To 
mother  they  were  human  beings — not  merely 
"hands" — and  she  could  convey  her  feelings  with- 
out fuss  or  many  words. 

They  were  her  * 'girls  and  boys"  then,  as  they 
became  our  "boys  and  girls"  later.  While  she 
taught  us  much  by  her  attitude  and  often  made  us 
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feel  inwardly  ashamed  of  our  strictly  business  be- 
havior, we  never  could  live  up  to  the  example  she 
set. 

Extreme  tenderness  and  a  natural  ability  to  pro- 
ject herself  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  others, 
caused  her  to  suffer  intensely  when  a  harsh  tone 
was  used  or  a  cross  word  spoken  in  her  presence. 
Her  heart  bled  for  any  one  who  was  maltreated  or 
hurt,  and  she  would  always  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  weaker,  with  no  thought  of  what  hurt  she  her- 
self might  receive  in  so  doing.  Gracious,  refined 
and  tenderly  solicitous,  she  made  every  stranger 
feel  immediately  at  home  and  at  ease.  People  in- 
stinctively turned  to  her  for  protection  and  advice. 
She  was  a  good  listener  and  invariably  answered 
with  a  quiet  word  of  affection  and  encouragement. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  more  self-effacing. 
For  herself  mother  never  asked  anything.  Jewelry, 
elaborate  gowns,  luxury,  had  no  appeal  for  her. 
Having  no  use  or  love  for  money,  every  penny  and 
dollar  she  ever  possessed  she  gave  to  someone  else. 
She  took  no  pleasure  in  buying  or  doing  things  for 
herself.  To  share,  to  give — seemed  the  thing  she  passion- 
ately craved.  As  a  friend  of  ours  put  it,  "She  was 
an  Angel  upon  earth,  and  everyone  profited  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  known  her." 

Mother's  only  complaint  was  her  inability  to  be 
active  for  others  in  all  the  things  she  was  burning 
with  desire  to  do.    Her  frail  health  made  that  im- 
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possible.  She  was  subject  to  heart  palpitation,  and 
many  a  time  she  would  sit  through  a  meal  smiling, 
only  to  collapse  after  we  left  the  table.  Often  she 
would  receive  father  on  his  arrival  home  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  although  she  had  had  a 
bad  attack  just  before  his  coming. 

In  her  illnesses  she  always  tried  to  keep  us  from 
worrying  about  her,  and  when  the  doctors  tended 
her  she  seemed  less  interested  in  telling  about  her 
pains  than  she  was  in  admonishing  them  to  take 
good  care  of  themselves. 


There  comes  to  my  mind  a  picture  of  our  Mount 
Kisco  home.  Father  and  I  are  having  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  a  matter  concerning  employees — 
probably  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  status 
and  the  rewards  of  the  workers  in  an  industry. 
Mother,  as  usual,  is  reading  a  book  by  the  soft  light 
of  a  lamp.  On  her  lap  is  nestled  her  little  white 
dog. 

Her  reading  is  disturbed  by  our  discussion.  She 
glances  over  at  us  now  and  then,  but  she  is  silent 
for  a  long  while. 

Then,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  urge,  we  hear 
her  say  quietly,  "Can't  you  do  something  more  for 
them?" 

Opposed  as  father  was  to  having  mother  concern 
herself  with  business  matters,  he  must  have  instinc- 
tively felt  that  the  timidly  expressed  sentence  was 
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prompted  by  a  sense  of  justice;  that  she  could  not 
help  pleading  for  those  less  well  off  economically; 
that  she  had  to  act  in  their  behalf. 

She  knew  that  father  and  I  as  the  owners  were 
sure  to  take  care  of  our  interests;  and  she  knew 
equally  well  that  somebody  had  to  represent  the 
workers,  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  them — and  she 
did  whenever  she  could.    For  that  was  mother. 


One  day  in  1911,  seated  at  mother's  bedside  while 
she  was  recuperating  from  an  illness,  father  spoke 
to  her  of  his  newly  redrawn  will.  In  it,  he  told 
her,  he  had  allotted  a  certain  sum  for  the  building 
of  a  much-needed  hospital  in  Millville.  Mother 
affectionately  touched  his  hand  and  said,  "But, 
why  not  do  it  now?"  That  hospital — the  first  in 
Millville — became  a  reality  within  a  short  time. 
Mother's  suggestion  taught  father  the  wisdom  of 
doing  benevolent  things  while  he  is  alive — and 
having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fruit. 

Father,  a  tall,  powerful,  dynamic  man,  was  the 
active  force  about  the  house.  It  was  he  who  had 
to  do  with  all  its  details;  and  because  of  mother's 
frail  health  it  was  he  who  bought  the  curtains  and 
the  furniture.  He  even  selected  mother's  hats  and 
dresses. 

His  attachment  to  mother  was  only  exceeded  by 
her  worship  of  him,  and  it  is  in  her  memory  that 
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some  of  his  most  notable  acts  have  been  done.    To 
this  day  hers  remains  his  guiding  spirit.  .  .  . 

THE    RAY-HILL    CAMP 

Soon  after  we  came  to  live  in  New  York  father 
began  to  long  for  a  country  home.  For  nearly  a 
year  we  searched  for  a  suitable  place,  but  it  was 
not  until  father  stood  one  Saturday  morning  on  the 
open  veranda  of  his  present  home  in  Mount  Kisco 
that  he  found  what  was  his  heart's  desire. 

Situated  on  a  hill  crest  and  commanding  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  valley  and  the  rolling  hills, 
it  was  a  spot  where  one  felt  like  extending  one's 
arms  skyward  and  offering  thanks  for  being  alive. 
Here  he  and  mother  looked  up  to  the  stars  and 
moon,  watched  the  clouds,  witnessed  the  storms, 
and  were  warmed  by  the  sun.  Here  they  thought 
matters  over  and  were  enriched  spiritually. 

Fourteen  years  later,  during  the  official  transfer 
of  his  home  to  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  father  responded  to  the 
speeches  made,  and  what  I  remember  most  was  this 
thought  expressed  by  him : 

"Much  has  been  said  today  as  to  what  I  have 
done  in  making  it  possible  for  the  young  women 
of  New  York  to  come  here  and  share  with  me  all 
that  this  place  offers.  But  I  am  thinking  of  what 
this  -place  has  done  for  us.  Here  we  have  worked  out 
in  the  open;  here  we  have  found  our  peace  and  our 
joy,  and  here  we  have  spent  much  time  in  reflecting 
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upon  life.  This  place  does  not  belong  to  me.  It  be- 
longs to  no  man.  The  great  expanse  of  sky,  the 
glorious  sunsets,  the  green  grass  and  the  trees — 
these  make  one  realize  that  all  of  us  are  only  ten- 
ants, free  to  enjoy  it  all,  free  to  drink  in  its  beauty 
and  its  health. 

"I  shall  be  happier  if  others  share  this  place  with 
me.  What  does  it  matter  whether  the  deed  is  in 
my  name  or  not?  How  foolish  it  is  to  praise  me! 
To  breathe  fresh  air,  to  hear  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  to  walk  along  the  country  lane,  or  to  find 
oneself  in  the  woods — are  these  not  God-given 
privileges,  which  belong  to  all? 

"It  is  in  Mrs.  Dix's  memory  that  this  estate  is 
turned  over  to  the  working  girls.  During  her  life- 
time Mrs.  Dix  would  frequently  speak  of  those  who 
toil  in  the  city  and  their  lack  of  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  country  and  relaxation.  Her  heart  ached 
to  share  the  beauty  of  this  place  with  those  less 
fortunately  placed.  The  thought  she  planted  in  my 
mind  will  be  a  happy  solution  for  all  concerned." 


For  seven  years  now,  the  place  has  been  made 
more  merry  by  some  ten  thousand  young  souls  who 
come  to  spend  a  week-end  or  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
go  back  to  town  refreshed  in  body  and  in  spirit. 
Under  the  management  of  the  Y.  W.  H.  A.,  the 
Ray-Hill  Camp,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  a  Mecca 
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for  those  hungry  for  a  little  sunshine  and  such 
relaxation  as  only  the  country  affords. 

The  place  is  but  an  hour  from  New  York,  yet 
the  change  is  complete.  No  subways,  no  tenements, 
no  dust,  no  crowds,  no  noises.  A  swimming-pool 
out  in  the  open;  two  tennis  courts;  a  stage  and  dance 
floor  up  in  the  woods;  cottages  nestling  among  the 
trees;  a  glorious  view;  and  freedom  from  city  clothes 
— is  it  any  wonder  that  the  girls  are  happy  and 
want  to  come  again? 

To  father  all  this  means  much.  While  no  longer 
the  owner,  he  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  beau- 
tifying the  grounds  and  takes  keen  interest  and 
pleasure  in  all  the  activities.  He  has  planted  hun- 
dreds of  shrubs  and  trees  and  eagerly  looks  forward 
to  every  spring  and  fall,  when  more  planting  can 
be  done  and  more  improvements  made. 

Ray-Hill  Camp  is  an  inspiring  place.  It  is 
inspiring  not  only  because  of  its  beautiful  situation 
and  equipment,  but  also  because  it  offers  a  concrete 
example  of  wisdom  and  justice  in  "living  and 
letting  others  live." 


It  is  early  Sunday  morning  in  Mount  Kisco. 
Father  has  had  his  breakfast  and  is  seated  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  open  veranda.  Around  him  are 
a  dozen  or  more  vases  and  pots  of  various  hues  and 
shapes.  At  each  side  are  heaped  freshly-cut  and 
still  dew-covered  asters,  zinnias,  roses,  yellow  mari- 
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golds  and  red  salvia,  and  a  mass  of  green  asparagus 
leaves.  Noble,  his  Belgian  dog,  is  near  his  chair. 
The  birds  are  chirping,  but  the  countryside  is  hardly 
astir.  Even  nature  seems  conscious  that  this  is  the 
Sabbath  Day.  Tranquillity  penetrates  into  one's 
soul  and  the  gentle  breeze  caresses  one's  face  and 
makes  one  at  peace  with  oneself  and  with  the  world. 

Father — in  a  cool  spotless  linen  suit  and  cap — is 
absorbed  in  his  Sunday  ritual,  the  arrangement  of 
his  beloved  flowers. 

Patrick,  his  faithful  gardener  and  a  fellow  lover 
of  everything  that  grows,  is  close  at  hand  to  "let 
us  have  more  asters"  and  "now  fetch  fresh  water." 

One  by  one  the  vases  are  filled  with  whatever 
flowers  this  day  seem  appropriate  to  father.  He  is 
absorbed,  but  there  is  no  rush;  this  is  a  task  of 
love,  and  one  cannot  hurry.  Each  vase  must  be 
filled  "just  so,"  and  be  admired  afterward.  Each 
has  its  place — in  the  rooms  of  the  house  and  out  on 
the  porch  table  and  windows.  At  last  all  are 
finished.    Father  rises  as  if  a  prayer  has  been  said. 

"And,  Patrick — better  carry  this  bunch  to  our 
neighbors;  they  are  fond  of  marigolds." 

The  rooms  now  are  all  "dressed  up"  in  their 
Sunday  best.  Patrick  or  I  help  father  to  set  each 
vase  where  it  belongs.  But  one  vase  is  invariably 
carried  upstairs  by  father  himself — it  is  the  vase 
for  mother's  room.  During  all  the  years  when  she 
was  alive,  and  ever  since  she  passed  away  in  1919, 
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her  room  has  never  been  without  flowers,  arranged 
and  placed  by  father's  own  hands. 


It  is  now  ten-thirty  and  father  must  set  out  on 
his  second  Sunday-morning  mission. 

Patrick  has  brought  up  the  buggy,  and  Iron 
Gray  and  Reddy  are  anxious  to  be  off  on  their  cus- 
tomary drive. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  away  is  the  Bedford  Hill 
Sanitarium.  Father,  a  director,  must  be  there  in 
time  to  inspect  the  model  dairy  and  talk  things 
over  with  Johnson.  "Everything  looks  good," 
says  father,  "but  be  sure  that  the  screens  are  kept 
closed.     See  you  soon." 

Father  drives  up  the  hill  to  the  main  building 
and,  having  registered  (according  to  custom),  is 
off  to  the  kitchen.  "What  are  you  having  today 
for  dinner?"  he  asks  the  chef.  With  a  word  of  ap- 
probation and  an  admonition  to  "give  plenty,"  he 
continues  on  his  round  of  inspection. 

It  is  in  the  storage  room,  the  immense  refriger- 
ator, the  bakery,  the  laundry,  and  the  basement 
that  he  spends  most  of  his  time.  "Someone  must 
keep  an  eye  on  the  more  important  and  often  more 
neglected  places,"  he  says,  and  having  finished  his 
task,  he  climbs  into  the  buggy,  homeward  bound 
for  Sunday  dinner.  Patients — men  and  women — 
wave  their  farewells. 

This  little  journey,  in  which  I  have  often  joined 
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him,  takes  father  through  a  thickly  wooded  and 
neglected  section.  Of  farms  there  are  hardly  any, 
but  about  halfway  there  stands  a  ramshackle  bit 
of  a  home,  with  a  small  patch  of  cleared  land 
around  it.  Father  brings  his  horses  to  a  stop  and 
greets  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who  are  seated  on 
the  porch.  "Fine  morning,"  says  father.  "Here 
is  a  Sunday  paper  for  you."  And  having  thus  re- 
membered the  old  couple,  he  is  on  his  way  again. 
The  first  time  father  halted  the  horses  and  asked 
me  to  carry  the  newspaper  to  these  isolated  stran- 
gers, I  felt  my  soul  stirred  by  such  thoughtfulness 
on  his  part.  Nor  could  I  ever  get  to  perform  this 
little  task  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Always  it  stirred 
me;  always  it  pointed  a  lesson.  Always  it  made  me 
sense  the  influence  of  his  departed  mate — my  mother.   .   .   . 

*  *     * 

Not  long  ago  a  stranger  said  to  father,  "I  am  told 
that  Mrs.  Dix  was  a  very  remarkable  person.  In 
what  respect  was  she  so  wonderful?" 

"In  being  kind,"  replied  father.  "Could  any- 
thing greater  be  said  of  any  one?"  Then  he  led  the 
stranger  to  mother's  life  size  portrait.  "Look  at 
her,  and  judge  for  yourself.  What  to  us  seemed 
special  kindness  or  generosity,  to  her  was  a  perfectly 
natural  thing  to  do." 

*  *     * 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Dix  workshops,  I  chatted 
with  a  number  of  workers  who  had  been  with  our 
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firm  for  fifteen,  twenty,  and  more  years.  I  asked 
them,  "What  made  you  remain  with  us  for  so  long 
a  time?"  The  reply  was  invariably,  "We  were 
young  when  we  came  to  you.  Your  mother  was  so 
sweet  and  nice  to  us.  She  made  us  feel  that  this 
place  was  somehow  different  from  others  to  work 
in." 

They  never  forgot  the  home-made  cookies  mother 
used  to  serve  them  on  special  occasions;  they  men- 
tioned these  to  me  so  many  times  that  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  what  an  extent  the  little  things,  the 
human  touches,  do  count. 

Mother's  simplicity,  genuineness  and  tolerance 
can  not  be  described.  Certainly  I,  for  one,  can  not 
begin  to  do  her  justice.  There  was  something  really 
saintly  about  her.  One  wondered  how  she,  a  human 
being,  could  be  so  forgiving,  so  full  of  understand- 
ing. In  her  lovely  presence  one  could  not  help  being 
inspired.  How  often  have  I  heard  it  said,  "It  is 
not  so  much  what  your  mother  did,  but  the  manner 
in  which  she  did  it;  she  put  so  much  of  herself  into 
the  smallest  act." 

As  I  have  said,  mother's  only  weapon  was  her 
patient  kindliness.  She  discouraged  gossip,  and 
would  not  listen  to  idle,  evil  tongues.  She  was 
opposed  to  force  and  all  through  her  life  gave  un- 
limited proof  that  more  could  be  accomplished  with 
love  and  kindness  than  with  reprimand  and 
punishment. 
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I  know  of  no  more  striking  illustration  of  mother's 
unusual  ability  to  get  along  with  people  than  her 
relations  with  her  step-mother.  She  was  but  two 
years  old  when  her  mother  died.  The  step-mother 
proved  to  be  a  cruel,  domineering  woman  who 
made  life  wretched  for  everybody  in  the  home,  but 
for  my  mother  she  had  a  respect  and  affection,  which 
exceeded  her  feeling  for  her  own  daughter.  Mother 
was  the  only  one  able  to  draw  even  kindness  from 
her.  Unbelievable  as  this  may  sound,  the  fact  has 
been  vouched  for  by  many  members  of  the  family. 

Her  sensitive  intense  nature  responded  passion- 
ately to  flowers,  music,  animals  and  to  beauty.  She 
loved  everything  that  lived  and  she  loved  human 
beings  most  of  all. 

Like  my  father,  she  had  a  deep  feeling  for  America 
and  was  happy  and  thankful  to  have  come  here. 
"What  a  pity,"  she  would  often  say,  "that  so  many 
of  our  relatives  and  Russian  friends  are  not  here  to 
share  the  life  in  America  with  us." 

Mother  did  not  seek  self-expression  in  the  modern 
way.  She  gloried  in  sublimating  herself  through 
my  father  and  she  really  expressed  herself  through 
her  influence  on  him. 

This  influence  was  subtle,  but  it  was  telling — and 
it  was  entirely  directed  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing and  feeling  for  people. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  mother 
who  imbued  father  with  his  most  fruitful  ideas  of 
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service.  It  was  she  who  stirred  his  noblest  im- 
pulses. It  is  she — gentle,  patient,  and  loving  woman — 
who  above  all  other  influences  accounts  for  the  American 
Business  Adventure  here  recorded. 

THE  END 
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